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The Ducks Go for a Ride 



Ducks are becoming more and more popular as profitable layers for English farms, and 
pedigree birds are being bred in large numbers. This picture shows a group of pedigree 
ducks being taken from one part of a farm to another at Welwyn, the staff of the farm 
consisting only of women pupiis 


The Iceberg’s Life and Death 


WHY THE WATCH 
WENT WRONG 

CURIOUS WIRELESS 
INFLUENCE 

How the Crystal Set Upset the 
Timekeeper 

COMPASS NEEDLE THAT 
SWUNG ROUND 

Wireless is doing something to the 
watches. It may be doing something to 
ourselves, though that is not easy to 
prove because wireless waves of one kind 
or another are always passing through 
its and there is nothing in our nerves or 
our brains which registers them. 

But what wireless—or, at any rate, 
wireless instruments—do to watches 
•is quite clear; - the watches' become 
magnetised. 

A very cat efid observer, whose watch 
is an excellent timekeeper, and is kept 
up to date very carefully, found, to his 
great surprise, that it had suddenly lost 
•two minutes. 

: Watchmaker’s Curious Discovery 

■ - He was surprised, but put .it down, to 

the . cold weather, and ^et the watch 
•ight. It responded to this attention by 
losing eight, minutes the next day. So, 
without delay, its owner took it to the 
watchmaker’s in London, and the watch¬ 
maker, after peering into the"works, took 
out of his pocket a compass and held it 
over the watch. Immediately the com¬ 
pass needle spun round as if it had 
been suddenly flicked. The ivatch was 
a magnet • 

The .owner then remembered that 
each night he hung his watch up near 
his .crystal wireless set; and this it was, 

. without any doubt, that had magnetised 
his watch. 

Probably a great many watches are 
being similarly magnetised. Some years 
ago, when electric trams were first 
introduced into Sheffield, numbers of 
people found their watches out of order, 
and the cause of the disturbance was 
then attributed to the magnets in 
the.electric motors. 

The Watches Go On 

Perhaps, after being subjected to such 

■ influences as these for a considerable 
time, the watch-population recovers and 
the watches go on, as tlieir owners do, 
as if nothing were happening ; but a 
sudden new influence, or some other kind 
of electro-magnetism, may upset them 
once again. 

Professor Fleming, who was the first 
man to give us a wireless valve, has just 
sail! that we are within reaching distance 
of the time when one voice will be able 
to make itself heard over the whole 
world. By that time watches will have 
become used to the wireless waves, or 
perhaps watches will not then be needed ! 

It will be interesting to see, as time 
goes on, whether any other mysterious 
influences develop from the presence of 
these rays everywhere about us. 


Auron the north transatlantic route 
^ night officers are now keeping 
anxious watch for the icebergs which 
may stray across their path, and, if 
not seen in time, send the ship to the 
bottom like the ill-fated Titanic in 1912. 

The watchman on the bridge of the 
Titanic saw the iceberg just too late to 
alter the ship’s course. On some nights 
the white rim of foam at the iceberg’s 
base can be seen only a quarter of a mile 
away, though the searchlight may pick 
it out two miles off. 

The icebergs which thus menace the 
lives of ships and men are themselves 
short-lived, for no iceberg lives much 
more than a year from the time it is 
broken off from the Greenland coast to 
the time when it dies by melting in the 
warm waters that are constantly flowing 
from the Gulf of Mexico. 

Two influences pervade the iceberg’s 
life, the cold Labrador current, frigid 
and severe, which tries to keep it in the 


narrow ways of the frozen North, and 
the warm Gulf Stream which tempts it to 
destruction in the sunny South. 

The icebergs of next year will be 
“ born ” in the coming months of June, 
July; and August. Then the Labrador 
current will sternly shepherd them off 
its chilly coast and tr}' to keep them till 
they freeze next winter. But after being 
held up by the winter they will begin to 
drift next March to the coast of New¬ 
foundland, going south from 10 to 20 
miles a day. It is last year’s bergs which 
are now drifting from Newfoundland 
across the steamship routes. 

When the bergs leave Newfoundland 
their fate is sealed. A few get into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and last longer; 
a few sail westwards; but most go 
south, where, after a voyage of about 
1800 miles, they find a grave in the 
melting waters of the Gulf Stream. 

Icebergs nearly or just submerged con¬ 
stitute the greatest danger to shipping. 


TO BE CONTINUED 

C.N. STORY OF A FAR¬ 
AWAY RIVER 

The Bright Little Fellow and 
the Mysterious Words 

A CHANCE FOR JOSEFA 

. Some time ago a little girl in England 
sent her copy of the .C.N. to a missionary 
in Nicaragua, Central America, and. the 
Moravian missionary to whom she sent it, 
the Rev. Lorenzo Taylor, told the story 
of it flip other day at-Kingsway Hall. 

. Mr. Taylor has a little school up there 
on the banks of the Wanks River- 
forty lively youngsters whom he is 
teaching to read and write. Among the 
scholars was a half-breed boy whom ho 
taught to read English. They began 
with the historic cat that sat on the mat, 
and went on until the Fourth Standard 
reader had been read through twice. 

An Exciting Story 

Then came a copy of the C.N. from 
England, and the ’ missionary, after 
reading and greatly enjoying it himself, 
marked out one passage and gave it to 
ttie half-breed boy, telling him to come 
and ask if there was anything he did not 
understand. Presently he came, - ■ 

“ Well, Daniel,” asked the missionary, 
■' is it too hard for you ? ” ■* - 

“ No-o,” came the.answer; “ I have 
found a most exciting story, but I can’t 
understand the last three words.” ' 

. The missionary looked at the paper, 
and the words he read were: To he 
continued. He explained them to the boy, 
and.then began to wonder whether they 
had not a meaning for himself, too. 
Was his school to be continued ? It had 
been a big struggle for him to run it 
along with his ordinary missionary and 
medical work. He had just one helper, 
a -big-liearted girl called Josefa, who 
could read and write a little English aiid 
speak Spanish and Miskuto, the native 
tongue ; but what a lot there was to do 
if those forty youngsters were to be 
educated into Christian gentlemen. 

School to Go On 

Well, he paid a visit to the United 
States, and in a little town in North 
Carolina he told the story of the boy 
who had come to him with the C.N. 
and had asked what it meant when it 
said, “ To be continued.” There was a 
generous business - man among those 
who heard the story,- and the next 
morning he sent for Mr. Taylor and told 
him that he and others would be re¬ 
sponsible for the education of his faithful 
helper Josefa, and that she should be sent 
to college and trained. This term, there¬ 
fore, Josefa will graduate in the Normal 
State School of North Carolina, and 
then she will go back to her own country 
a fully-trained teacher. 

So the school is to be continued, and 
who knows what great things may have 
to. be told in the chapters of this 
story that are still to come ? 
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THE ENGLISHMAN 

WHAT HE STANDS FOR 

Influence that May Last Ten 
Thousand Centuries 

SIGHTS AND SOUNDS OF 
ENGLAND 

St. George’s Day was kept eleven days late 
(according'-to the 0 !d Style calendar) by the 
Royal Society of St. George; but we may 
forgive the society for being old-fashioned, for 
the dinner was made memorable by one of the 
best speeches Mr. Stanley Baldwin, the late 
Prime Minister, has ever made. 

We gladly give some passages from his 
address on the character of the Englishman. 

The Englishman was all right so long 
as he was content to be as God made 
him—an Englishman. He got into 
trouble when he tried to be something 
else. Let them be content to trust 
themselves and to bp themselves. 

While we were not perhaps so intel¬ 
lectual as Latin races, there was no 
nation on earth that had had the same 
knack of producing geniuses. 

People Who Never Worry 

We grumbled, and we always had 
grumbled, but we never worried. There 
was a very great truth in that, because 
there were foreign nations which worried 
and did not grumble. Grumbling was 
more superficial and left less of a mark 
on the character, and just as the English 
schoolboy for his eternal salvation was 
impervious to the receipt of learning, 
and by that means preserved his mental 
faculties into middle life and old age 
better than he otherwise would—just as 
the Englishman had that gift given him 
at birth by St. George, so by the absence 
of worry he kept his nervous system 
sound and safe. 

The Englishman was made for times of 
crisis and emergency. He was serene in 
difficulty. He might seem to be indifferent 
when times were easy ; he might not 
look ahead ; he might not heed warnings 
and he might not prepare ; but when he 
once started he was persistent to the 
death, and he was ruthless in action. 

Supreme in Staying Power 

It was those gifts that had made the 
Englishman what he n was, and had en¬ 
abled Englishmen t'o make England 
what, it was. It was in staying power 
that he was supreme. 

There came into his mind a wonder 
as to what England might stand for in 
the minds of generations to come if 
our country went on, as she had done in 
the last two generations, seeing her fields 
converted into towns. 

When he asked himself what he meant 
by England, there came to him through 
his various senses the sounds and sights of 
England—the tinkle of the hammer on 
the anvil in a country smithy, the corn¬ 
crake in the dewy morning, the sound of 
the scythe against the whetstone, and 
the sight of a plough team coming over 
the brow of a hill; the wild anemones in 
the woods in April, the last load of hay 
being drawn down the lane in twilight, 
and, most moving, the smell of the wood 
smoke going up in the autumn evening. 

A Great Inheritance 

Those things struck down to the very 
depths of our feelings. Those were the 
things that made England, and they 
ought to be the inheritance of every 
child born into this country. It might 
be that those traits on which we prided 
ourselves might survive among our people 
so long as there was a people, and he 
hoped and believed that, just as today, 
15 centuries since the last Roman 
legionaries left England, we still spoke 
of the Roman strength and work and 
character, so perhaps in the ten 
thousandth century, long after the 
empires of the world as we know them 
had fallen and others had risen, the men 
who were then on this Earth might yet 
believe in these characteristics, and 
wherever men were honourable and 
upright and persevering they might say 
that they still had among them the gifts 
of the great English race. 


NEW WAYS UNDER 
LONDON 

How Six Tubes Cross 
Each Other 

SIGNAL BOX CONTROLLING 
100 TRAINS AN HOUR 

To the wonder of London’s .vast net¬ 
work of Underground Railways a great 
new wonder has been added. 

After about twenty months of work, 
during which time So,000 tons of 
London clay were removed in making 
two. miles of new tube, the City and 
South London Railway has been joined 
up to the Hampstead Railway at 
Camden Town. 

Here six separate tubes cross by 
leaping over or diving beneath each 
other, so that the trains on one line do 
not interfere with the trains on another, 
and there are 17 connections between the 
tunnels. It is a great engineering feat, 
and the human moles engaged in it have 
thrown out a strong challenge to their 
little furry friends who live underground. 

Moreover, the whole of the signals 
and the points in all of the tubes at the 
cross-over, and for a considerable dis¬ 
tance either side, can be controlled by 
one man if necessary. Actually, there 
are three men on duty in the signal 
cabin at Camden Town, and they control 
the running of 100 trains every hour. 

Above the switchboard, with its long 
row of levers, is an indicator with a 
plan of the line, and the position of 
each train in the sections of - line 
controlled from the box is shown by a 
little glowing light. 

So perfect are the arrangements that 
if there is the slightest mishap on any 
section it is within the power., of the 
signalmen to bring every train- to a 
standstill almost immediately. 


A BIG NEGRO COMPANY 
Story of a Successful Man 

The city of Atlanta, in Georgia, U.S. A., 
is the headquarters of a remarkable 
insurance company. 

With seven million pounds’ worth of 
insurance in force, and assets worth 
over a million pounds, it is owned and 
operated exclusively by Negroes. Its story 
is bound up with the romantic career of 
Mr. Herman E. Perry, the son of a 
carter. He is fifty years old, is insured 
for a quarter of a million pounds, 
and has a personal fortune of well over 
a million. He has 2500 coloured people 
on his pay-roll; but it was only after 
years of’ persistent effort that he was 
at .last successful in- realising his dream 
of founding an insurance company for 
the people of, his race. 

1 His management has been as efficient 
and enterprising as the management of 
any similar concern in America, and all 
through the. South his name,, stands for 
energy, courage, and all-round ability. 
Mr. Perry is one of the most successful 
Negroes known in the business world. 

GERMANY’S TRAVEL TAX 
Keeping the People at Home 

The Germans are .great travellers at 
holiday times, but the German tax on 
foreign travel, imposed to help to steady 
the mark, keeps most of them at home. 

Only doctors visiting patient's, fami¬ 
lies visiting relations, and professional 
writers and artists in pursuit of material 
for their work, may pass untaxed. The 
rest must pay £25 or stay at home. ■... 

The result is that the beauty-spots and 
holiday 1 'resorts‘of Germany did a roar¬ 
ing trade at Easter, and a great many 
people know more of their own land than 
would otherwise have been tlie.case. 

,Foreign travel is educational and re¬ 
freshing for all of us, but if a fraction of 
the energy we spend on it were devoted 
to the discovery of our home treasures : 
cathedrals and picture galleries, lakes 
and mountains, we, too, should. know 
the homeland and its beauties better 
than we do. . 


BROTHERHOOD 

What This Generation 
Needs 

BISHOP OF WINCHESTER’S 
VIEWS 

The admirable movement that has 
taken the name of Brotherhood lias been 
spreading in recent years not’only in this 
country but throughout the more en¬ 
lightened and religious nations of Europe. 
Now it has reached our cathedrals. 

Recently the Winchester Brother¬ 
hood, representing Hampshire, held a 
special Sunday afternoon meeting in the 
nave of the ancient cathedral, the great 
place which recalls the complete history 
of united England, for there Egbert, the 
first king of tlie whole country, was 
crowned. At this service the Bishop of 
Winchester stated in plainest terms the 
most vital need of this generation. This 
is what he said : 

People had got to adopt a new way of life— 
a new way of life in international affairs; a 
new way of life in industrial affairs; and a new 
way of life in social affairs. In international 
affairs they had got'to climb to a higher level. 
In industrial affairs they had got to discover a 
better fellowship between those who had the 
brains, those who had the hands, and those 
who had the money; otherwise, good-bye to 
prosperity and good-bye to brotherhood. Re¬ 
construction must begin at home—in the 
town, in the village, in the individual. 

How true it is ! Society is harassed at 
its very heart by a war of selfishness. 
Of course, the bishop went on to point 
out that the way back to happiness and 
prosperity is the way along which men 
may be led by the spirit of Jesus. Again, 
how true! 


A WONDERFUL FLOWER 
Rare Sight in a Rare Garden 

In one of the loveliest little gardens 
in England, the home of Mr. Arthur 
Trower, at Wiggie, Redhill (who has 
welcomed an immense number of C.N. 
readers there), an astonishing sight has 
been seen this May. 

Mr. Trower, who knows almost every 
flower that blooms in Wiggie, was 
amazed, on turning into his garden one 
morning, to find a wonderful hyacinth 
with two distinct colours, the spike 
having blue flowers on one side and rose 
colour on the other, with flowers 
between them partly blue and partly 
white in hue. 

Dr. Rendle, the botanist of the 
Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington, has been very interested 
in the. flower, and Miss Hilda Coley, one 
of the flower artists of the Children’s 
Encyclopedia,' made a painting of the 
hyacinth before it withered awqy. 

WATERLOO BRIDGE 
A London Traffic Disaster 

Loudon is a much-tried and long- 
suffering city, and it is nothing short 
of a disaster that in this Empire year 
the British capital should be faced with 
such a disaster as the collapse of 
Waterloo Bridge. 

For a generation it has been clear 
that the foundations of the bridge were 
weakening, but the matter has been 
neglected until it became suddenly so 
urgent that the bridge was closed to 
traffic at a few hours’notice, 

Tlie condition of the traffic of London 
has long been an intolerable scandal, 
perhaps . the greatest waster of time 
in the world ; and the closing of Waterloo 
Bridge is the worst thing that could 
happen to complicate a problem which 
was already more than bad ' enough. 
It will upset millions of people. 

The only consolation that appears 
is the fact that so grave an event, so 
dramatic a penalty for neglect, must 
compel the Government to interfere 
and put an end to a shameful state of 
things. Picture on page is 


SLIPPING 

BACKWARDS 

MAN’S THROW-BACK TO 
SAVAGERY 

What Hundreds of People Saw 
in a Dock 

HOW A POOR OTTER DIED 

There was a period in man’s primitive 
history when by necessity he was a 
hunter. Now that period has almost 
passed away, but the joy of the success¬ 
ful hunter lurks in many backward 
minds, an inheritance from earlier 
stages of man’s career on the Earth. 

To many of us who believe that 
The dear God who lovelh us, 

He made and loveth all, 
the idea of hunting and killing our 
humbler animal neighbours is saddening, 
even, when it is a necessit3'. When it is 
done for hunting’s sake it is revolting. 
Yet there are many others who like 
to see it. Here is a newspaper paragraph 
which puts the case with singular and 
painful completeness. 

A large dog otter, which had been trapped 
by closing the dock gates, was killed in 
Senhouse Dock, Maryport, Cumberland. A 
sailor observed it climbing between a steamer 
and the dock wall to escape to the open sea. 
He stoned it, and in two hours’ chase hit it 
four times, finally stunning it and killing it 
in the presence of hundreds of people. 

We wish we knew what were the 
feelings of those hundreds of people.; 
there must surely have been some 
civilised people there. 

Animal that Loves Freedom 

How many, of them, we wonder, saw 
the clumsy meanness of shutting within 
a dock an animal that loves freedom, 
and then hunting it down in its prison ? 
How many of them, we wonder, wished 
that the free creature had escaped, as it 
cleverly tried to make its way out 
between the steamer’s side and the dock 
wall ? How many of them, we wonder, 
felt that the otter in this case was the 
“ under-dog ” with which English nature 
is supposed to sympathise naturally ? 

Against the otter’s instinctive love 
of freedom were the steep stone walls 
of a high dock, made by man’s in¬ 
genuity for other purposes ; a limited 
area for swimming; an active man who 
could fling heavy stones about; and 
hundreds of other humans, those queer 
powerful enemies of defenceless animals. 
What a one-sided business. 

The Stand for Fairness 

We wish we knew what proportion 
of the hundreds of spectators felt only 
the lust for killing something, weak 
enough to be killed. We wonder if 
anybody made an open stand for fair¬ 
ness towards an ensnared, harassed, 
battered, fugitive creature. 

If we knew these proportions we 
should be able to calculate how many 
or few are still inwardly in the bonds of 
man’s primeval savagery, and how 
many have more or less escaped those 
bonds on the way towards a true 
civilisation, and towards that Christianity 
which saw the Heavenly Father noticing 
the fall of a sparrow. 


NEPTUNE’S YEAR 
A Correction 

The Editor regrets that the corre¬ 
spondent who wrote the article on the 
length of Neptune’s year made an error 
in his calculations. 

Neptune takes 164 of our years to 
roll once round the Sun, and seven and 
three-quarter hours to turn once on his 
axis, so that a Neptune year is nearly 
200,000 Neptune days, not two million, 
as our correspondent stated. The figure 
is, of course, obtained by multiplying 
164 by three times 365, which gives 
the result of 179,580—Neptune’s day 
being roughly a third of ours. 
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AN IDEA THAT MADE 
HISTORY 

A FACT IN ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN’S LIFE 

Living Editor Who Suggested 
Him as President 

HISTORIC ARTICLE 

Abraham Lincoln, the greatest man 
America has produced, has now become 
a sublime historical figure, and is 
naturally thought of as belonging to a 
past generation. 

But, as a matter of fact, there is .still 
living in Madison, New Jersey, the 
man who first suggested that Lincoln 
should stand as' a candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States, and 
who did much towards helping' him to 
reach that pinnacle of fame which made 
him one of the world’s greatest men. 

William Stoddard was, in 1859, at the 
age of 24, the editor of an Illinois news¬ 
paper. Illinois was the State in which 
Lincoln was practising as a lawyer, and 
he had occasion to call on Mr. Stoddard. 
After the meeting in the editor’s room, 
Mr. Stoddard went, with him to an old 
hotel, across the way, where Lincoln sat 
down in a battered armchair beside a 
roaring stove, and.took out a packet of 
letters from his stove-pipe hat! At once 
the editor becamed possessed of the idea 
that this was the man America needed 
for its President, one, as he said, who 
would not show fanaticism on the one 
side or servility on the other, and would 
never betray any trust. 

A Famous Leading Article 

That very night the editor wrote a 
leading article suggesting Abraham 
Lincoln for the Presidency. 

When the war broke out, Stoddard 
sought out Lincoln to say he felt he 
must go, and “ Go, young man,” was 
the prompt reply. Later, he became 
Lincoln’s private secretary when the war 
reached its crisis, and he was by his 
side when the decisions were made that 
led to victory. 

It is strange to hear that this associate 
of the man who so powerfully influenced 
the world is still alive, at the age of 89, 
with a keen memory of his youth in the 
very centre of the world’s most momen¬ 
tous doings ; and that he is as keenly 
interested as ever in the world of today, 
and by no means bewildered by its 
unforeseen and marvellous changes. 

A Man of the People 

The article in .which Mr. Stoddard 
made his proposal was called “ Our 
Next President.” We give a few’ para¬ 
graphs from it. This is how the 
editor began : 

We had the honour of introducing to the 
hospitalities of our sanctum a few days ago 
the Honourable Abraham Lincoln. Few men 
can make an hour pass more agreeably. 

We do not pretend to know whether Mr. 
Lincoln will ever condescend to occupy the 
White House or not, but, if he should, it is a 
comfort to know he lias established for himself 
a character and reputation of sufficient 
strength and purity to withstand the dis¬ 
reputable and corrupting influences of even 
that locality. 

No man in the West at the present time 
occupies a more enviable position before the 
people or stands a better chance of obtaining 
a high position among those to whose guidance 
our ship of State is to be trusted. 

Tlie editor then went on to speak of 
Lincoln as his neighbours knew’ him : 

We in Illinois know him well in the best 
sense of the word, a true democrat, a man of 
the people, whose strongest friends and sup¬ 
porters are the hard-handed and strong- 
limbed labouring men, who hail him as a 
brother and who look upon-him as one of their 
real representative men. 

A true friend of freedom, having already 
done important service for the cause and 
proved his abundant ability for still greater 
service, yet a staunch conservative whose 
enlarged and liberal mind descends to no 
narrow view, but sees both sides of every 
great question. 
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SCHOOL IN A ZOO 

WHERE SUDANESE BOYS 
- LEARN ENGLISH 

300-Mile Walk Home for the 
Holidays 

RHINO IN THE FOOTBALL FIELD 

A school among wild beasts has truly 
a touch of adventure about it. 

Such a school is the Juba Boys’ 
Central School in the Southern Sudan, 
standing in a countryside which, accord¬ 
ing to the headmaster, is a regular zoo. 

The headmaster, Air. C. A. Lea 
Wilson, of the Church Missionary 
Society, has just come back to England 
on furlough. 

Even if you do not see them, you hear 
the roar of lions every night around this 
school, and the elephant, hippo, and 
rhinoceros abound. Not long ago two 
rhinos calmly walked across the school 
square and football field. They did not 
leave large puddles in their foot¬ 
prints, as they would have done if 
they had walked over most of the play¬ 
ing fields in this country, because the 
ground was baked as hard as iron by the 
sun. Bathing is dangerous because 
of crocodiles. The bathing pools are 
protected by a ring of stakes a little 
way out in the stream. 

Boys Who Make Their Own Pens 

One of the troubles Air. Wilson lias had 
to contend with is that in this corner of 
Africa, situated 1000 miles down the 
White Nile from Khartoum, and within 
100 miles of the Uganda border, there is 
a different language about every 20 
miles. When he started the school with 
twenty chiefs’ sons in 1918 he found 
five tongues were being spoken among 
them. So he taught them in English, 
and now they all read, speak, and 
write it well. 

Not only do these Diiika boys, most 
of whom will be about six feet or 
so high when they are men, do their 
own gardening, cooking, and carpen¬ 
try, but they’ make their own pens. 
These they’ have been taught to make 
from the quills of the birds they’ 
catch. Since he came back to England 
their headmaster has had an excellently’ 
written letter from one of them, written 
at a rest house in the forest, where he 
was staydng for the night on his 300- 
mile walk home for the holidays ! 

One of the chief difficulties is in teach¬ 
ing these boy’s arithmetic. 

If you want to say “ There are eighty 
children ” in the Dinka language y’ou 
say’ “ There are the fingers and toes of 
four men among the children.” 


A KINDLY SPIRIT IN CHINA 
Goodwill Towards Japan 

A friend of China in this country, sends us 
this little note. 

It is often said that the average 
Chinese nurses a grudge and only’ waits 
for an opportunity of paving back those 
who injure him. 

There can he little truth in the state¬ 
ment. Those who know the Chinese best 
say that they are a peace-loving, for¬ 
giving people, with no far-reaching 
desire for revenge. Many’ recent events 
go to prove this. 

China has no cause to be thankful to 
Japan for anything during the last 
few y;ears ; indeed, there has been deep 
and ' bitter resentment of Japanese 
action in regard to Shantung, Kiao- 
chau, etc., during and since the war. 
Yet when the news of the Japanese 
earthquake reached China there was an 
immediate offer of help. 

Doctors and nurses offered their ser¬ 
vices, and some even sailed at once to 
Yokohama. A great Chinese journal 
was about to issue appeals on behalf of 
Chinese who were in dire distress in 
Central and South-East China, due to 
bandit raids, but it immediately with¬ 
drew and replaced them by appeals for 
Japanese sufferers in the earthquake. 
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A COTTAGE AND THE 
MAN WHO LIVED IN IT 

IZAAK WALTON’S 
MEMORY 

Thatched Roof Home of a Man 
who Lies in a Cathedral 

THE PERFECT ANGLER 

There is a little timbered cottage with 
a thatched roof at Shallowford, near 
Stafford, which will henceforth be a 
place of pilgrimage. 

Hitherto people have looked at it 
wistfully from the roadside, sighed to 
see signs of decay, and perhaps been 
driven away by a surly householder 
when they asked permission to see the 
interior. Now all is in good order, and 
a smiling caretaker welcomes all who 
come to tjie home of Izaak Walton. 

More than half the /400 necessary to 
effect this change came from America 
and Australia. Many will be the friends 
from overseas who bump their heads on 
the low beams, and laugh as they 
measure the little rooms in a stride or 
two. These visitors would interest the 
ghost of Izaak Walton more than, any 
others, for when he wrote, those countries 
were about as likely to provide literary 
pilgrims as the North Pole or Fairy Land ! 

A Very Small Shop 

Izaak Walton was bom in 1593. 
Hardly anything is known of his early 
life, save that he left Stafford for 
London very young, and became a 
linendraper. It is said that his first shop 
was only about seven feet by five, but 
he prospered sufficiently to retire at fifty. 

Walton used to go to the parish 
church of St. Dunstan’s, to hear Donne 
preach, and. soon a close friendship 
sprang up between the tradesman and 
the poet. This led to Walton’s ac¬ 
quaintance with another poet, Sir Henry 
Wotton. His peaceful, bookish nature 
made him shrink from swashbucklers 
and tavern wits; he cared only for such 
mirth “ as did not make friends ashamed 
to look on.one another next morning.” 

Walton died in his ninetieth year, 
and is buried in Winchester Cathedral. 
After he retired he had forty years of 
angling and waiting. He only produced 
two books, but he was constantly cor¬ 
recting them, and they are both included 
among English classics. 

When Cromwell was Protector 

The Compleat Angler, which, of 
course, is the'book that brought money 
across the sea to save the waiter's home, 
was published “ at 18 pence price,” in 
1653. That year Oliver Cromwell was 
proclaimed Protector. Walton was a 
staunch Royalist, but there is no hint 
of the bitter feelings of the day in this 
un-aging work. 

The book is like one" of the serene 
rivers he loved. It gives a clear re¬ 
flection of Walton’s smiling figure, of 
English pastures and elms. The surface 
sparkles with the sunshine of wit. 
Sometimes the stream turns to a water¬ 
fall of poetry. Sometimes it deepens 
into a still pool, and we feel that Truth 
is at the bottom of that well. Charles 
Lamb said, "It might sweeten a man’s 
temper at any time to read the Com¬ 
pleat Angler.” 

One Jarring Note 

There is only one jarring note. We 
shrink from his callousness in using live 
frogs and fisli as bait.' Byron exclaimed 
indignantly : 

The quaint,'old, cruel coxcomb, in his gullet 
Should have a hook, and a small trout to pull it. 

We must remember that Walton lived 
in the days of bear-baiting, when men 
hardly seemed to realise that creatures 
without human souls could feel pain ; 
and, moreover, it ill becomes us to 
condemn Izaak Walton while cruelties 
are openly practised in the hunting field 
of which humane people should be 
dieartily ashamed. 


BEN NEVIS TO HUM 

Harnessing the Water 
of Our Highest Mountain 

POWER AT A MILE HIGH 

Switzerland and Norway have done 
wonders by harnessing their mountain 
torrents to make electricity, and it is 
good to hear that Britain is beginning to 
follow their example. ' 

The highest British, mountain, Ben 
Nevis,, which rises nearly a mile above 
the sea from the Great Glen of Scotland, 
is to become a centre of industry, and as 
likely as not the. face of the country 
around it will be completely transformed. 

Ben Nevis is not only a mountain, but 
the buttress of a big watershed, which 
covers about 3000 square miles, and 
the water of its lakes and streams is to 
be utilised to provide electricity. Fac¬ 
tories employing at least 2000 people 
are to be built near its foot at Fort 
William, which will become a busy 
industrial town. 

The whole scheme will cost £5,000,000, 
of which £2,000,000 has been guaran¬ 
teed by the Government, and Parlia¬ 
ment has stipulated that at least 5000 
horse-power of the energy generated 
shall be available for local industries. 
Work will begin this summer, and it is 
expected that the scheme will be finished 
in three or four years’ time. 

OVERHEARD BY 
WIRELESS 

The Prince and the Visitor 

Most of our last budget of wireless 
hearings are really overhearings that 
were never meant to be heard. 

Thus, a Watford listener, taking the 
time from the Greenwich Observatory’s 
six-dot signals, marking the last five 
seconds of an hour and the first second 
of another hour, heard at the same time 
half of a Big Ben’s chime.- He supposes 
Big Ben and Greenwich must both have 
been connected up with the studio, and 
then Big Ben suddenly disconnected. 

A Blackheath listener heard the an¬ 
nouncer say to one of the singers, 
" Stand one foot farther back, please.” 

As the Prince of Wales approached 
the microphone at the opening of the 
British Empire Exhibition, an Essex 
reader heard an admirer say, heartily 
and distinctly, “ He’s a lad, he is ! ” 

A Leeds listener, connected with the 
Newcastle station, heard one of the 
uncles sneeze and one of the ladies 
refresh herself with a deep breath 
before singing. 

A Malden reader notes the calls of- 
the girls in the Opera House, crying out 
“ Chocolates ! ” and “ Programmes ! ” 

A Derbyshire listener, as the band 
ceases playing dance music, hears dis¬ 
tinctly the shuffling of feet and what he 
describes as " sighs.” Probably it was 
the dancers moving to their seats, a 
little scant of breath, 

HATFIELD’S OLD PALACE 
And Queen Elizabeth’s Oak 

Hatfield. House was built more than 
300 years ago, when the British Empire 
was in its beginnings ; but its story is 
far more ancient than that, as one feature 
of the Elizabethan Fair to be held there 
at the end of May helps to remind us. 

In- addition to the stalls with their 
gaily-dressed attendants, the Morris 
dancers, the maypole, the stocks, and 
the whipping post, there is to be a 
historical procession across the beautiful 
park to the remains of the Old Palace, 
going back 800 years. 

This Old Palace was rebuilt in the 
days of Henry the Seventh ; it became 
the favourite home of Henry the Eighth ; 
and here Edward the Sixth received his 
first lessons in French. Here lived Eliza¬ 
beth during the reign of her sister Mary, 
and the oak tree under which she sat 
when the new r s was brought to her of 
her accession is still growing. 


AN INTERESTING 
YOUNG MAN 

Abyssinian Ruler in 
Europe 

LEADING HIS COUNTRY 
INTO THE LEAGUE 

We gave a picture the other day of 
Ras Taffari Makonnen, the Prince 
Regent of Abyssinia, and since then the 
Regent has set out on a European tour. 

He will be a very interesting visitor. 
To begin with, he has never been out 
of Abyssinia before, except for brief 
visits to the Red Sea coast last year. 
What must it mean to an educated man 
of 33 to visit Cairo, Jerusalem, Paris, 
Brussels, Rome, and London after a 
life spent within bounds so narrow? 

Yet his life has been an exciting one. 
He began as a soldier. While he was 
still a youth his uncle Menelek died, and 
was succeeded by a grandson named 
Lij Yassu. Yassu was weak, tyrannous, 
and evil-living. He turned Mohamme¬ 
dan, whereas Abyssinia professes Christ¬ 
ianity. He even put the religious 
government of his country under the 
Turkish Sultan as Caliph. 

For this he was deposed in 1916 by 
the head of the Abyssinian Church, his 
Aunt Judith was made Empress, and 
Taffari, our coming visitor, was declared 
heir to the throne and Regent. Long 
and fierce fighting followed, and it w T as 
only in 1Q20 that peace was restored. 

Since then Ras Taffari has firmly 
united the empire as it was in Menelek’s 
time, but as it had not been for genera¬ 
tions before that. In his train on his 
tour today are princes of three royal 
houses who contended desperately for 
supremacy in the old days. 

’ Some day Ras Taffari will himself be 
Negus Negusti, “ king of kings.” Mean¬ 
while, as Regent, he has introduced 
many reforms which have secured his 
country's admission as a sovereign 
State into the League of Nations. 

ACROSS AUSTRALIA 
2000 Miles in an Old Car 
TRAVELLERS WHO REFUSED A 
SILVER MINE 

The men who went 2000 miles across 
Northern Australia in an old Ford car, 
Mr. Michael Terry and Mr. Richard 
Yockney, have lately described their 
ride at a meeting of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society. 

People who saw them putting their 
Ford into fettle at Win ton, their starting- 
point in Western Queensland, told them 
they would never do it, and it seemed, 
very unlikely that they would, with no 
depots for “ spare parts ” on the way. 

Some, white prospectors, offered the 
travellers a section of a silver lead mine 
claim, which later on proved a very 
lucrative property ; but they refused it, 
cranked up, and continued their journey ! 

Some blacks, who had never before 
seen a motor-car, made poetry about the 
" cart without horses that went by 
fire and made a noise,” and sang it to a 
special chant. 

The mirage played them some queer 
■"tricks—and not them alone, for, when 
putting up at a lonely homestead, they 
heard bangs on the roof, which their hosts 
assured them were made by wild ducks 
who mistook the white roof for water ! 

The journey, which finished at Broome, 
Western Australia, lasted six months. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest., 
Pair of George II candelabra .. £3003 
A drawing by Turner . . *. £2520 

Paintingby J. S. Sargent . . £2205 

14 th-century German beaker . £1750 

Paintingby J. M. Swan . . . £1522 

4 George 11 silver candlesticks . £1134 
A Persian silk rug . . . . £1102 

Elizabethan oak buffet . . £525 

4 Queen Anne chairs . . . £304 

William and Mary cabinet . . £147 

Pair of William 111 silver forks £60 
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KENYA HAS A SHOW 
DAY 

QUEER THINGS THAT 
PUZZLED THE JUDGES 

A Step Forward in an 
Enterprising Colony 

FIRST AGRICULTURAL SHOW 

By a Correspondent at Nairobi 

To hold an agricultural show for the 
first time is an accomplishment of no 
little importance in any country; and 
such an event has taken place at Fort 
Hall, in the Kikuyu district of Kenya. 

For many days before the show the 
surrounding country was dotted over 
with the incoming natives. Hundreds 
of Kikuyu, driving cattle and carrying 
their produce and the works of their 
craftsmen, advanced from all directions 
across the plains and camped, in much 
picturesqueness and some slight con¬ 
fusion, around the headquarters oi the 
District Commissioner. 

Cow Decked with Feathers 

Altogether about ten thousand natives 
took part in this wonderful show. 

Naturally there were many curious 
entries, and the judges were very em¬ 
barrassed, for instance, when a chief 
of some importance insisted upon ex¬ 
hibiting a cow with no horns or cars, 
and another with ostrich feathers tied 
to its horns and a banana leaf fixed 
to its tail. One weird exhibit was a 
goat with a Colobus monkey ruff 
round its neck and a many-hued 
blanket swathed round its rotund middle. 

The exhibitors were astounded to hear 
that such trappings were superfluous. ~ 

Apart from these comic entries the 
majority of the natives took a very 
intelligent interest in the proceedings, 
and seemed thoroughly to understand 
the benefits to be derived from such 
periodic shows. 

The exhibits were really magnificent. 
Vegetables and fruits predominated, 
but there were excellent exhibits of 
native tobacco, honey, ghee, beeswax, 
and several examples of woodwork, 
basketworlc, beadworle, sewing, and 
pottery. Most of the men came deco¬ 
rated with feathers and paint, and the 
young men were all proud of themselves. 

Women Porters 

There was one source of" regret. 
Most of the produce was brought in on 
the backs of native women. 

The native woman in Kenya does all 
the ' hard farm work. She is bought 
from her parents, and remains her 
husband’s property until such time as 
lie dies, when she becomes the propertv 
of the nearest male member of the family, 
or until he sells her to another man. 

It is hoped that in time the mission¬ 
aries will be able to eradicate this had 
custom and that native women will be 
looked upon by their husbands as - help¬ 
mates instead of, as now, virtual slaves. 

Unfortunately, Kikuyus are very 
superstitious as well as tenacious of 
their ancient customs ; while the diffi¬ 
culties of getting into touch with the 
bulk of the native population have, up 
to now, been practically insurmountable. 

The Fort Hall Agricultural Show has 
probably implanted into the native 
mind more new ideas of future economic 
partnership with the. white man in the 
cultivation of beautiful Kenya than 
anything attempted before, and the 
Government deserve the gratitude of 
all who have the future enlightenment 
of the natives at heart. 


FOURTEEN MILES OF GRASSHOPPERS 

A resident of Mudgee, New • Soutli 
Wales, reports a drive of r4 miles 
through a continuous flight of grass¬ 
hoppers, which- are doing much damage 
to crops in the district. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



W. : 

* ;FIJ1S COTTON FiELDS 
Fiji is springing iub importance as Z 
a cotton qnnviiw colony. the Government ;::: 
having pislribuisd seed to !arce numbers ;:; 
of Indian planters. Over 13P,000 pounds;!; 
of coitcn was grown there last year 3 


The Treeless North 

Trees will not grow to maturity 
north of the wavy line on this 
map. Farther north they are 
mere stunted shrubs. The tree- 
less areas are known as the 
Barrens in America and the 
Tundra in Asia 


'the kis'era man on COTOPAXI 

.n order (o obtain kmema pictures 
.(rare animal life,a British naturalist 
: is this summer to climb the Cotopaxi 
?and Sanqay volcanoes, on which nuoe 
_.|luminous beetles and the most beautiful: 

humming birds in the world are found: 
. ^at a height of <4.000 feet 


END Of A MAN EATER _ 

C f A liger in the United Provinces which had 
7 / carried off SC people in 18 months has at i 
last been killed by a young British hunter, : 
who had b track it for three days through ; 
the jungle b yet in a fata) shot ; 


ZEBRAS FOR TRANSPORT 
iGrevy's zehras. which can be easily tarred % 
When fully yrown, have been successfully | 
tested as draught animals in Kenya Colony. : 
One team pulled a wayon 200 miles Ihrouyn IS 
rain and mud without showing distress SS 



WATER LILIES AS FOOD 
SA traveller who has been exploring the Northern 
Territory of Australia,says the natives use wa'ei 
% lily stalks as food, wading through the lakes and . •>.:xh«'b«i 
ii streams to pluck the plants • • •••' 


*.V .NEW,; 
yj ZEALAND 


111 


25,000 CHILDREN 
One Man’s Great Work 

A fine tiling it must be to have been 
foster-father to 25,000 children I Such 
a splendid service ought to make Father 
George Vincent Hudson very happy. 

Twenty-five years ago he was made 
a priest, and they have been celebrating 
his silver jubilee. All these years he 
has devoted to developing Roman 
Catholic homes for destitute children, 
the first of which he founded at the 
little Warwickshire town of Coleshill. 
Since then he has had under his care 
25,000 children, and his great work of 
rescue has become known throughout 
Britain and in Canada. 

For nearly every child taken there, 
the Hudson Homes have meant the 
first real experience of cleanliness, fresh 
air, green fields, and goodness. 

Sometimes you will see in the papers 
pictures of a party of Hudson boys off 
to Canada to start work. Thousands of 
boys have been sent to the Dominion, 
where they are living useful, healthy lives. 


THE MAGNET AND THE 
CLOCK 


A Ship to Try an Experiment 

A wonderful ship is soon to set sail 
on the Baltic to test the effects of 
magnetism on clocks and other navigat¬ 
ing instruments. 

She is called the Cecile, and has been 
constructed without an ounce of mag¬ 
netic metal. Even the cooking utensils 
are made of aluminium, while the table 
knives are of bronze. The scientists 
on board should therefore be able to test 
. conditions with remarkable accuracy. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Hippocampus . Hip-po-kam-pus 


Nicaragua 

Oregon. 

Palmyra 

Teheran 

Wisbech 


N e-kah -rah-gwah 
. . . Or-e-gon 

. . Pal-mi-rah 

. . Te-he-rahn 

Wiz-beech 


UNDER TOKIO 
Railway to be Built Alter All 

Tokio is to have an underground 
railway after all. 

This was first planned some years ago, 
but it was thought that the experience 
of the earthquake would lead to the 
abandonment of the scheme. Such, 
however, has proved not to be the case, 
and the first part is to be built at a cost 
of a million pounds. 

Tokio, like other big cities, has a 
growing and ever-present traffic problem, 
and a railway of some kind must be 
built. After the earthquake the pro¬ 
posal was seriously discussed of building 
an overhead railway like the New York 
or Liverpool elevated. 

The experts, however, decided that in 
the event of another serious earthquake 
an overhead railway would be even more 
dangerous than an underground, and so 
the Government has finally decided to 
proceed with the underground. 

THE SEA HORSE AT 
THE ZOO 

Heads Up and Tails Down 

We have often seen pictures of the 
sea-horse, the queer little creature’, from 
six to ten inches long, looking like a 
horse’s head and neck with a curly tail 
stuck on where the body should begin, 
very much ak a chess knight is stuck on 
his stand. Now we can see lots of them 
at’the London Zoo. 

Over 200 have come all the way from 
lovely Arcaclion, in south-west France. 
Their journey from Paris to London was 
made by aeroplane, conducted by no 
less a person than the learned secretary 
of the Zoological Society, Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell. Dr. Mitchell kept the tank in 
which they travelled aerated with a thing 
like a bicycle pump, and only one of 
them died on the journey. 

And now they are swimming about in 
the Zoo Aquarium labelled Hippocampus 
brevirostris —swimming, not on their 
stomachs like ordinary fishes, but ver¬ 
tically, with heads up and tails down. 


SILK AFTER RAGS 
The Attorney-General’s Way 
to Fame 

The Attorney-General, Sir Patrick 
Hastings, the Government's chief legal 
adviser, has lately been telling his 
friends about the struggle he had to 
earn a living before he became a great 
lawyer, how he searched London for 
work, in rags and broken shoes, often 
getting only one meal a day. 

His friends at the Bar say it can only 
have been for a very short time, but 
that, surely, is all the more to his 
credit. He was at Charterhouse till 
he was 18, and he cannot have been in 
rags then. 

For the next two years he was a 
mining engineer, and that must have 
been the time of the rags. Then he w ent 
to the South African War, and on his 
return he became a journalist. 

But by that time he had become 
also a law student in the Temple, and his 
friends assert that in those days he 
dressed very elegantly. He was only 
24 when lie became a full-fledged 
barrister, and he was a K.C. at 39. 
He is only 43 now. 

So there was ability of a remarkable 
kind under those rags. 

18,000 SHAKESPEARE 
BOOKS 

A King’s Translations 

Birmingham's Shakespeare Memorial 
Library, the largest of its kind in the 
world, has reached its Goth anniversary. 

It has nearly 18,000 volumes, and last 
year 197 new volumes in 17 foreign lan¬ 
guages were added. For the first time 
the Chinese, Siamese, and Slovene lan¬ 
guages were among them. The Siamese 
books were three translations by the 
King of Siam—The Merchant of Venice, 
As You Like It, and Romeo and Juliet. 


YIELD OF 100 ACRES 

Some Figures and What They 
Mean 

AGRICULTURE IN BRITAIN AND 
GERMANY 

We have received a number of letters 
from our readers, for which we thank 
them, about the produce of 100 acres of 
land in cultivation in Britain, Den¬ 
mark, and Germany, as stated by our 
Economic Correspondent. 

We are sorry that the form in which 
the statement was made left it open 
to serious misreading. Our corre¬ 
spondent was describing experiments on 
too acres of ground divided into various 
crops, and the amounts grown were 
the total yield of the hundred acres, so 
that the specific yields of potatoes, 
corn, milk, and so on, came from only 
their respective portions of the area. 
We give again the tonnage yield of 
too acres, in their actual proportions, 
the first column being for Britain and 
the second for Germany : 


Corn. 1 5 33 

Potatoes.11 55 

Meat.4 4 

Milk.17 28 


Our correspondent did not wish to 
convey that 100 acres producing only 
potatoes, or corn, or milk, would yield 
the tons mentioned ; but that on a 
single hundred acres, producing corn, 
mill:, potatoes, or meat, in the propor¬ 
tions in which the}' arc produced 
throughout the country, the tonnages 
would be as in his list. 

The total yields given were from the 
total 100 .acres, but the specific output 
in each case was from the respective 
portion of 100 acres, and unless that is 
understood the results are likely to be 
misread and to become absurdities. 
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Well Said, Oxford 

'T'he president of a university 
in America tells a story 
which might well be broadcast 
from 2 LO to every city and 
town in the British Islands. 

It is the story of a great duel 
which has been going on for 
the last three years between 
the youthful intellect of Great 
Britain and the youthful intel¬ 
lect of America. A team from 
Oxford University goes over 
every year to the United States 
and meets in some public hall, 
crowded with the general public, 
Who have paid theatre prices fop 
their seats, a team from one of 
the American universities. 

Thus confronted, the two teams 
debate some great question of 
public importance, such as the 
League of Nations. A vote is 
taken, and the result over there 
so far for England is seven 
victories, one tie, and only 
two defeats. Moreover this is 
what the historian says of the 
English team : 

These young men from Oxford have 
brought us a new appreciation of the value 
of sincerity and intensity of conviction. 
The background of the American debater is 
legal: the background of the British 
debater is human. 

Think what it means that a 
number of young men at Oxford, 
whose names are quite unknown 
to the British public, should be 
modestly and powerfully carrying 
this spirit of sincerity and con¬ 
viction into the towns of America. 

These visits, of which the news¬ 
papers never tell us, are drawing 
the two great English-speaking 
peoples into an intellectual and a 
spiritual communion which can¬ 
not fail, in the fulness of time, 
most powerfully to influence the 
destinies of the human race. 
Moral idealism is the tie which 
never breaks. 

One of the great events in 
Boston for the last three years 
has been a debate between 
Harvard and Oxford, and some 
4000 people have crowded a hall 
to hear this clash of youthful 
intellect. Good would it be, says 
the president, and we heartily 
agree with him, if Downing Street 
and the Quai D'Orsay could read 
the reports of these debates—the 
debates of young men looking 
steadily forward to a world in 
which it shall be good for all 
just and honest men to live. 

No better ambassadors could 
this country send round the 
world than deep-thinking and 
upright-living young men who 
bring home to all those who hear 
them “ the value of sincerity and 
intensity of conviction.” Let us 
get British character abroad with 
British goods, and we shall soon 
have a League of Nations against 
which no truculent little Caesar 
will ever dare to raise a finger. 

Well rowed, Oxford! is a 
pleasant shout ; but Well said, 
Oxford! is better. 


Cousins 

’"J"’he other day an American was 
looking over the lease of a 
London house. 

“ But,” said he, “ there’s a clause 
here expressly forbidding you to sublet 
to a foreigner! ” “ That, sir,” said 
the house agent, “ does not apply to 
you.” We should like to send our 
greeting to this agent letting houses. 
© 

No Gourmands Need Apply 

other big name is added to the 
list of the great shops in London 
which will not sell larks to eat. It 
is Harrods; and the C.N. gladly 
and gratefully adds the name to its 
list of the shops that will not allow' 
their name to be stained by selling the 
sweet singer at Heaven’s gate to please 
the gross palate of a gourmand. 

© 

Nothing In It 

Qne of the newspapers has pub¬ 
lished an article entitled Living 
Without Food. 

To our infinite disappointment we 
find that it refers to certain little 
creatures which only live from evening 
to dawn. As Peter Puck says, Many of 
us are able to do entirely without all 
food and all drink from the time we 
rise from our suppers till the time we 
slide down the banisters to breakfast. 
There is nothing in it. 

© 

One Red Rose 

We love this little note from a C.N. 
reader who has read our paragraph about 
queer rents. 

Qn the estate of Overponds, at 
Shackleford, in Surrey, there is 
a cottage which is held on an interest¬ 
ing lease for a thousand-years from 
the 31st year of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, at the yearly rent of one red rose. 
© 

Pray for All Prisoners and Captives 
'J’iiere has been a useful corre¬ 
spondence in one of the papers 
on the subject of caged birds. 

Some say it is a cruel thing to keep 
any wild creatures in confinement; 
others that by keeping them in con¬ 
finement they are saved from the 
dangers and terrors of a wild existence. 
Thus argues this side and that. But 
we agree with those v T ho say that 
Chaucer settled the matter 500 years 
ago, when he wrote : 

Tak any brid, and put him in a cage, 

And do al thin entent, and thy ccrrage 
To foster it tenderly with mete and drynk, 
And with alle the deyntees thou canst think, 
And keep it al so kyndly as thou may ; 
Although his cage of gold be never so gay, 

Yet hath this brid, by twenty thousand fold, 
Lever be in the forest, wyld, and cold, 

Gon ete wormes, and such wrecchidnes, 

For ever this brid wil doon his busynes 
To scape out of his cage when he may; 

His liberte the brid desireth aye. ■ 

How much beauty, there is in this 
little hymn to liberty as well as 
honest truth 1 


The Difference 

'J'he only difference between the 
difficult and the impossible is that 
it takes a little longer to do the impossible. 

This sentence from somebody is the 
motto for all keen-living mortals. 
Cheer up, old dowm-in-the-dumps ! 

© 

Tip-Cat 

he voice of the people, we are 
told, is the voice of a parrot. A 
poll-parrot. 

El 

Life, writes a philosopher, cannot be 
taken seriously. -It ought not to 
be taken anvhow'. 

a 

Jf you cannot laugh at yourself life 
must be pretty dull. Duller, if you 
cannot find anything else to laugh at. 

□ 

According to Mr. E. Kay Robinson, 
the iniquities of the cuckoo exist 
before it is 
born. In 
other w o r d s 
it is a Bad 
Egg. 

. CO 

The latest 
invention 
is a lightning 
fastener. It 
can be done up 
in a flash. 

0 

A DELIGHT¬ 
FUL print¬ 
er makes his 
newspaper announce the speedy pro¬ 
duction of a film entitled " The Man in 
the Iron Mash.” We take it that this is 
a bran(d) new play. 

0 

T'herf. is no reason why a plain girl 
should not have a good carriage. 
Unless she can only afford a bicycle. 

0 

Life in the Potteries is said to be 
very boring. Sort of earthen- 
wearing. 

0 

'J'he business of the teacher is to 
teach children to teach them¬ 
selves. In short, to make-them pupil 
teachers. 

0 

Men writing books, according to an 
author, are throwing bombs. And 
now and then you can hear the boom. 
© 

The Alternative 

Jx is strange To read that fewer 
young men are presenting them¬ 
selves as medical students. 

A great man of science has just 
asked this question : 

Will men be mad enough to compete in 
devices for scientific mutual extermination ? 
Or will they cease this conflict with each 
other, and concentrate on battling with the 
powers of evil, 'the pain and disease and 
poverty and misery that lie ready to entrap 
them, but which they can master and 
dominate if they choose ? 

Let any wise child decide which 
road offers finer adventures. 

© 

To watch the corn grow and the 
blossoms set, to draw hard breath 
over ploughshare or spade ; to read, 
to think, to love, to hope, to pray: 
these are the things that make men 
happy. John Ruskin 



PETER PUCR 
WANTS* 

TO KNOW 
If a boat’s rudder is a 
stem necessity 


A Pair of Dear Grey Eyes 

From a little home facing the sea, where 
two of God’s children live, comes this peep 
of what happens once a week. It is one of 
the things that make an editor’s postbag 
worth many millions of money. 

A pair of dear grey eyes that have 
looked for nearly thirty years on 
God’s wide sea spaces, on sunrise 
and mountainous waves, on sunset and 
silence—the holy silence of wide 
horizons and calm seas. 

The eyes are set in a finely shaped 
head crowned with the glory of wavy, 
silken, snow-white hair; the head is 
set on a clean-skinned, well-shaped 
bod}', but God’s hand has rested upon 
all its activity and movement, and 
said " Stand to one side, my son, for 
the good of other people’s souls, to 
teach them the beauty of calm 
acceptance of My Will, of quiet 
endurance in suffering, of happy 
enjoyment of others’ pleasures.” 

The Postman’s Knock 

Through the years he sits in one room 
and one chair, with one outlook, yet 
with a keen enjoyment of life in the big 
sense—literature, games, government, 
and happenings overseas. 

The postman knocks. A little old 
lady enters and holds a letter before 
those wonderful sea-grey eyes, and 
with a mischievous smile hands the 
old man his C.N., and he is once again 
a boy, his voice ringing with joy, and 
a peal of boyish laughter filling the 
room at times. 

God give me laughter for a buckler 
Lest to the blows of Life I yield ; 
When my head is bowed to press of 
foeman, 

Lord, give me laughter for a shield. 

Grant me will to fight if not to conquer. 
Strength to keep my spirit from 
eclipse; 

And let me hold at midnight and at 
noonday 

The shield of laughter on unshaking 
lips. 

There is none so strong can overcome it: 

B1 ack rage, red scorn, or serpent guil e. 
Magic lives in weakliest defences: 
Even in a little twisted smile. 

In the dusk and in the murk of conflict, 
Fighting on against the driving 
spears, 

More flags will rally round to laughter 
Than ever owned the sovereignty of 
tears. 

Though I have no armour that is trusty, 
And nothing but a wooden sword to 
wield, 

I shall go down fighting and not craven 
If Thou, Lord, give me laughter for 
a shield. 

© 

A Word 

There is a word, of Grief the sounding 
token, 

There is a word bejewelled with 
bright tears, 

The saddest word fond lips have ever 
spoken, 

A little word that breaks the chain 
of years. 

Its utterance must ever bring emotion, 
The memories it crystals cannot die, 
’Tis known in every land, on every 
ocean— 

’Tis called “ Good-bye.” 

© 

i He is the richest who is most content. 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


THE NIGHT OF POWER 
IN CONSTANTINOPLE 

SCENE IN ST. SOPHIA 

Ancient Ceremony of the 
Moslem World 

THE LITTLE CHILD IN THE 
MIDST OF THEM 

A ' 

By Our Constantinople Correspondent 

It is nine o’clock in the evening, and 
very dark. Our party is standing out¬ 
side the northern gate of the Mosque 
of St. Sophia, waiting for the time 
when the doors shall be thrown open 
and “ unbelievers ” admitted. The 
stars shine down upon us from a cloud¬ 
less sky. 

Far away up, as it seems almost 
among those stars, is heard the singing 
of the muezzins, the voices calling the 
people to prayer : " God, He is God. 
God is all-powerful.” 

The murmur of voices around us is 
hushed -while we listen. Some of us 
lift our eyes and are able to distinguish 
the outline of the four minarets with 
hanging balconies silhouetted against 
the dome of heaven, sentinels silently 
pointing to the upward way. 

The Winding Way 

But the harsh grating of rusty hinges 
brings us to Earth again. The gate has 
been thrown open, and we are per¬ 
mitted to enter the vestibule. A small 
door leads to the staircase, and we 
are soon winding our way up to the 
gallery, from which we are to watch the 
people at prayer on this night of 
Ramadan, the Night of Power. 

Our only light as we mount comes from 
a few lanterns placed in niches in the 
wall. The stairway seems endless, but 
at last a blaze of light meets us as we 
step into the marble gallery. Myriads of 
oil lamps hang all round us, and the 
wondrous architecture of the ancient 
church is revealed in all its splendour. 
Only the huge dome remains in semi¬ 
darkness, the gilt Arabic lettering at its 
apex standing out. telling of a ‘‘Light 
which is neither from the East nor from 
the West.” 

In the House of Allah 

The gallery is now well-nigh crowded 
with " infidels ” who have come to see 
the faithful returning thanks for the gift 
of A 1 Koran. 

The body of the church gradually 
fills. Men of every type and calling are 
there—the priest, the soldier, the porter ; 
the pasha and his Nubian slave ; the 
cabinet minister and- his courier—all 
equal in the house of Allah. Here, in 
this glorious edifice, the pride alike of the 
Christian and the Moslem world, are 
gathered 4000 men to spend the night 
in prayer. The sight fills us with 
awe. The chief priest threads his way 
quietly, with no ostentation, no pro¬ 
cession, no choir either before him or 
behind* up to the niche in the wall facing 
east. The congregation waits in silence, 
a silence so profound that it draws us, 
too, within its enveloping shroud. 

A Mighty Sound 

As we gaze down from our position, 
ninety feet above, a small white object 
moving among the worshippers catches 
our eye. Now running, now skipping, 
it darts in and out and round the rows 
of silent men. Can it be a child ? 
Yes, it suj-ely is, a little girl scarcely 
ten years old. No one stays her tripping 
feet: she is a part of the whole, the 
child-spirit at home in the house of God. 

Suddenly there is a movement, and 
there rises a sound as of a might}-, 
rushing wind. 

The four thousand prostrate them¬ 
selves on the floor of the mosque, leaving 
the little girl alone standing, undis¬ 
mayed, the folds of her white veil falling 
gracefully on her shoulders. With-fresh 
force on this Night of Power we have 
realised again the purpose of Him who 
took a child and set him in the midst. 

Maurice Rowntree 


Summer-time began in Constantinople 
on May 13. 

Influenza was the cause of 12,604 
deaths in England and Wales in the first 
three months of this year. 

London to Paris Twice in a Day 

A French air pilot has flown from 
London to Paris twice in one day, once 
with a cargo of gold bars. 

Munificent Qift to Natal 

An anonymous donor has promised 
£50,000 for a Natal university, if 
Durban’s town council grants 50 acres 
of land at Stellawood as a site. 

Direct Cablegrams 

Cablegrams from Europe are now sent 
direct to the. American inland cities 
instead of being relayed at the coast as 
formerly. A new automatic repeating 
device has made this possible. 


T his month the contractors have begun 
the work of raising the German bat¬ 
tleships sunk in Scapa Flow. 

There are sixteen vessels. They cost 
about £70,000,000. It.would cost perhaps 
twice that sum to replace them. For 
nearly five years they have been so much 
scrap iron and steel lying on the ocean 
floor—worth today, perhaps, £400,000. 

The work of raising the vessels will 
call for a very large amount of new plant 
and machinery, and the contract has 
gone to a British firm. 

What is to be done with the ships 
when they are raised ? All the won¬ 
derful guns and revolving turrets. and 
quick-firers will be broken up to become 
the raw material of peaceful work. 

The process of their creation is terrible 
to think of. Good iron and steel were 
made by the cleverest work into monster 


Doncaster’s new colliery is to cost 
over a million pounds. 

New York and San Francisco are to 
have a daily air mail service from the 
first of June. 

Controller of Earwigs 

Portland, in Oregon, has a bureau of 
sixty people to deal with the earwig 
pest, and has an Earwig Controller. 

A New Fuel for Canada 

The Canadian Government is experi- 
menting with a view to harvesting the 
peat now lying in bogs over 40,000 square 
miles of her central provinces. 

Lighting a Million Homes 

What is said to be the largest single¬ 
unit turbine generator in the world is 
being'installed in Japan. It will generate 
power to light nearly a million homes in 
the city of Nagoya. 


ships armed with demon guns. These 
guns fired the shells which sank British 
warships at Jutland and sent thousands 
of men to their graves. What a history 
of waste, disillusionment, and disaster ! 
All that it brought was a false reliance 
on weapons of war which ruined a great 
State, and the futility of which was not 
realised until millions of the finest young 
men of Europe had been slaughtered, 
blinded, or maimed. 

It should not be forgotten that a 
proud battleship, costing two or four 
million pounds, is regarded as a worth¬ 
less weapon in twenty years. There 
never was such a rapid way of getting 
rid of money as by using it to build these 
rapidly-aging monsters. 

So,' when the ships are raised at 
Scapa, they will only be worth the price 
of scrap iron and steel. 


HALF-WAYS TO 
DEMOCRACY 

ONE OF THE CARES OF 
- EMPIRE 

Rise of an Awkward Situation 
in Jamaica 

NEW CONSTITUTION’S 
BAD START 

How, as civilisation and prosperity 
spread in British possessions overseas, 
are they to be changed from Crown 
Colonies—countries ruled by Governors 
sent out from Britain—into daughter 
Commonwealths governing themselves ? 

That is the perpetual Imperial prob¬ 
lem of the British Parliament and the 
Colonial Office working under its control. 

The island of Jamaica, whose white 
population is enormously outnumbered 
by West Indians, East Indians, Negroes, 
and half-breeds, has been progressing to¬ 
wards self-government for some time, and 
has just been given a new constitution. 

This gives half the seats in the 
Legislative Council to elected repre¬ 
sentatives and the other half to members 
appointed by the Governor. If the two 
halves disagree the Governor Fas a 
casting vote, but the elected members 
have the last word on questions of 
finance, except that the Governor has 
a final power to overrule any decision 
if the matter is of supreme importance. 

A Deadlock Begins 

This was a half-way arrangement 
between autocracy and democracy, which 
could only work smoothly if both sides 
were agreed to make the best of it and 
give the fullest consideration to each 
other’s point of view. Unfortunately a 
violent disagreement has come already. 

It was only on March 17 that the 
new constitution was announced, yet 
on April 9 the deadlock began. The 
elected members disapproved of the 
administration of the State railways by 
Major Thomas, the managing director, 
and demanded his removal. This the 
Governor, Sir Leslie Probyn, refused ; 
so on April 29 the elected members 
struck out the director’s salary. But 
the Governor, regarding the director’s 
salary as a matter of supreme im¬ 
portance, restored it to the estimates. 

Members Walk Out 

Next day the elected members said 
they would not discuss the railway 
estimates while the director remained, 
and they thereupon walked out of the 
Council Chamber. When they had gone 
the Governor instructed the nominated 
members, who remained, to pass the 
estimates, and this they did ! 

The elected members came back next 
day very angry, and declared that not 
only the director but the Governor must 
go. The Governor’s term of office has 
only a few weeks to run, so there is no 
need for a revolution to get a change 
so far as he is concerned, and as for the 
director, the Governor has given him 
leave of absence, and has telegraphed 
home asking for an inquiry. 

The new constitution for Jamaica 
has not made a very good beginning, 
but we may hope the Royal Commission 
and the new Governor will be able to 
secure a fresh start. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS 
Defeat of M. Poincare 

The General Election in France re¬ 
sulted in the sensational defeat of M. 
Poincare, and the change of Government 
is expected to lead to important changes 
of policy "in Europe. The new majority 
is made up of Socialists and Radicals. 


TULIP TIME IS ROUND AGAIN 



Picking the tulips for the market 



A fine field in full blossom 

A ride through the Wisbech district just now is suggestive rather of Holland than of England, 
for miles of country are covered with blooming tulips, as can be seen by these photographs, 
and the result is a mass of blazing colour that Is very beautiful 


Raising the Scapa Fleet 
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A FORTUNE FROM 
THE TEAPOT 

AND WHAT WAS DONE 
WITH IT 

How Bill Milton Surprised His 
Old University 

THE GOOD USE OF MONEY 

The great ambition of the average 
American seems to be that he may be¬ 
come a millionaire, and American mil¬ 
lionaires abound. 

American education has been built 
up largely by them. Colleges and 
universitieshavebeen founded, extended, 
and housed by America’s rich men. Pro¬ 
bably the reason is because they began 
life as poor men, and education appeals 
to the poor man in America as a great 
subject with a lasting influence. It was 
so once in England. 

The latest of these American million¬ 
aire bequests is one of ^420,000 to the 
University of Harvard. William • F. 
Milton is the rich man’s name, and his 
life is worth telling as that of a plain 
man who knew how to do good with 
his money. 

A Good Fellow 

As far back as 1858 Bill Milton was a 
Harvard student at whom clever men 
were inclined to laugh, though not 
cruelly, for he disarmed them by his 
good nature. He would never shine 
in an examination, his fellow students 
quite understood ; and nobody expected 
him ever to be a millionaire. Why Bill 
was at the university was not clear, 
except that a university is a good place 
for a good fellow, and Bill was a good 
fellow. When that was felt and said Bill 
seemed to be fully disposed of. 

But there was more in it than that, for 
Bill loved the university in which he did 
not shine ; and he never forgot it. When 
he left Harvard'at 21 he went into the 
tea trade, and sought experience in 
England, in Manchester and Hudders¬ 
field ; but when the Civil War broke out 
in. his native land he returned, and 
served through the war. Then he re¬ 
sumed the tea trade, and by the time he 
was 43 lie had made his fortune out of 
the world’s tea-pot, and took to farming 
because it brought him into contact 
with animal life and Nature, which he 
loved. He had no family, and when he 
died, in 1904, he left his money to his 
wife, and that is all the story till she died, 
not long ago. 

A Common Sense Gift 

Then the University of Harvard found, 
to its great delight, that it had received 
the biggest, and perhaps the wisest, bene¬ 
faction that had ever come to it, and its 
old student. Bill Milton, was the giver. 

After some relatives had been pro¬ 
vided for, the university took the sum 
of ^420,000. The common sense of 
the donor showed itself both in what he 
said the trustees might not do and what 
they might do with the money. 

They might not spend a dollar of it on 
current expenses, which fritter money 
away nobody knows how. They might 
not clear off university debts with it, 
for there should not be university debts. 
They might not build anything with it, 
except as set out in the testator’s direc¬ 
tions, for much money is squandered on 
extravagant ostentation in buildings. 

Money for Research 

They must, however, build a college 
library, unless such a library had already 
been built, in which case they must 
spend the money on such research work, 
along medical, geographical, historical, 
or scientific lines, as was most required 
for the time being. 

And so plain and inconspicuous Bill 
Milton, smiled at by his mates as nobody 
when his scholarship was in question, 
and never likely to make any show in the 
world of business, has permanently en¬ 
dowed the search after fresh knowledge 
through all succeeding years. And lie is 
typical of many Americans a# they think 
of money after they have got it. 


MOTHER NATURE’S 
ICE-CHEST 

Packed with Fish for 
Starving Men 
A GOOD STORY FROM ALASKA 

An iceberg packed with fish which ap¬ 
peared to swim within it but were frozen 
stiff in their floating prison appeared last 
winter off the Alaskan coast, by Nusha- 
gak, where the Togiak Indians, trappers 
and fishermen, lead their hard lives. 

Last winter their lives threatened 
to be harder than ever, for the salmon 
catch had failed in the autumn and their 
own stores of frozen fish and other pro¬ 
visions were running low. 

Hunger and suffering stared the 
Togiaks in the face, when in from the 
sea floated kindly Mother Nature’s 
Christmas gift, packed up in ice, like the 
butter and flowers sent to Wembley to 
grace the exhibits of New Zealand and 
Australia. There was fish enough in the 
berg to feed the tribe for several weeks, 
and to eke out their supplies till spring. 

HOW TO BE HAPPY 
THOUGH SUFFERING 
Sick Room Helps a Hospital 

A good friend of the C.N. calls our attention 
to the facts in this paragraph. 

A Boscombe lady, Miss Arter, who 
has been'confined to her room by illness 
for 15 years, has relieved the loneliness 
and dullness of her life by making toys 
and knick-knacks, and by needlework, 
which she has sold for local charities. 

Her work has resulted in the local 
hospital being benefited to the extent 
of more than £200. Miss Arter makes 
up a collection of the works of her busy 
and helpful hands, and then holds a 
little bazaar in her home. 

During the war her interest was 
largely centred on eleven soldiers, who 
were billeted in her house. Not one of 
them is now alive, but their captain has 
since been to see her, to Comfort her and 
show appreciation of her work. 

Many hearts will be warmed, far and 
near, by the thought of such helpfulness 
proceeding from a home of suffering. 

CARS DRIVEN BY 
STRAW GAS 
A Boon for the Farmer 

American farmers are expecting great 
things from straw gas, a retort for the 
making of which has been devised by 
the American Bureau of Chemistry, as 
described in the C.N. a week or two ago. 

One ton of sun-dried wheat straw 
yields 10,000 cubic feet of gas, ten 
gallons of tar, and 625 pounds of carbon 
residue which forms an excellent fuel, 
and it is estimated that 300,000 cubic 
feet of straw gas will do all the lighting, 
cooking, and heating of the average 
American farmhouse for a year. 

Cars have been driven by the gas 
carried in a rubber bag, just as cars and 
buses were run in England during the 
war by coal gas.. One car carrying 300 
cubic feet of straw gas ran 15 miles with 
no other fuel, and the Bureau believes 
there are great possibilities in straw gas 
as a motor fuel. 


BLOWING A LIGHT IN 
A Clever Idea 

An ingenious kind of electric flash¬ 
light has just been devised. It is some¬ 
thing like a whistle, and is lighted up 
by being blown with the mouth. The 
inventor calls it a turbine flashlight. 

It can never be out of action like an 
ordinary pocket lamp when the battery 
has run out, and it cannot deteriorate 
by disuse. 

'The wind current sent through the 
mouthpiece turns a small turbine inside, 
and this generates electricity, which is 
carried to the lamp. 

To blow out a light is a familiar enough 
action, but to “ blow a light in ” is 
certainly something new. 


TAMING THE 
ATMOSPHERIC 

The Sounds that Seem 
to Come from Nowhere 

GETTING STRAYS FROM A 
THUNDERSTORM ? 

Everybody who has a wireless set 
knows of atmospherics ; everybody es¬ 
pecially who heard how these strange 
crackling sounds which seem to come 
from nowhere upset the concert from 
America the other night. Some of the 
pioneers of wireless believed the sounds 
to be attempts of the Martians to send 
us signals from their planet. 

Mr. E. B. Moullin has been telling the 
Institute of Electrical Engineers what 
is being done by experts to purge wire¬ 
less of these nuisances. 

The first thing any scientific man does 
with a fact is to try to measure it. So 
now. two of them, Mr. Appleton and 
Mr. Watt, have found a way to test just 
how strong these electrical atmospheric 
disturbers are, and how long they last. 


Who Will be Remembered 
in 1000 Years ? 

ho will be remembered 
in a thousand years ? 
It is hard to say ; but we are 
sure that the world will still be 
talking of the little company 
of those who walked in Galilee 
with Jesus. 

Has there ever been a com¬ 
pany like that since time 
began ? These few were 
blessed to spend their days 
in one of the fairest gardens 
of the world with the most gra¬ 
cious figure that ever walked 
along the ways of men. 

But perhaps the most 
haunting figures that came 
into the life of Jesus were 
those who will ever be re¬ 
membered though their names 
can never be known, those 
who came in touch with Him 
in some chance way, little 
dreaming that this chance 
was to bring them for all time 
into the memory, of men. 

My Magazine for June, now on sale 
everywhere, tells the story of many 
interesting figures that flit across the 
scene of the Master’s life. 


Their life is only a. five-hundredth of a 
second, though the evil they do lives 
after them. 

Having found the atmospheric’s fight¬ 
ing weight and lasting powers, the 
electricians believe it may be possible to 
deal with it, though Captain Eckersly, 
the engineer of the B.B.C., is baffled by 
it. They have devised something which 
will ward it off from an ordinary 
receiving set. They have shown, in 
fact, how to grasp the nettle, and the 
reason why a weak regular signal can 
hold its own against a very much 
stronger irregular atmospheric. 

Where these irregulars come from is 
even now not quite certain ; but round 
the wide world a thunderstorm, releasing 
hundreds of millions of volts at every 
flash, is always going on somewhere. 
Mr. Appleton thinks that atmospherics 
are far travelling strays from these un¬ 
ending disturbances. 


A COTTON FIELD OF 
THE FUTURE 

BIG WORK BEING DONE 

Making a Dam Two Miles Long 
in the Sudan 

7CC0 MEN WORKING NIGHT 
AND DAY 

By a Correspondent at Khartoum 

Makwar, a small town on the Blue 
Nile, some eight hours’ train journey 
south-east of Khartoum, is witnessing 
the beginning of a project of vital import¬ 
ance to both England and the Sudan. 

The waters of the Blue Nile, rich in 
a fine fertilising sediment, are to be 
carried over an enormous tract of laird 
which has been found to be capable of 
producing the finest cotton. 

To this end a dam is being thrown 
across the river at Makwar, and thou¬ 
sands of miles of irrigation canals are 
being dug through the area to be cul¬ 
tivated. When completed, the dam will 
be nearly two miles long, and will pro¬ 
vide a storage of over 650 million 
cubic yards of water. 

Between seven and eight thousand 
men are engaged - on this part of the 
work, but it is not hoped to stem the 
river this year, so in June, when the 
flood reaches its highest level, the 
partially finished dam will be completely 
under water. 

Diverting a River 

Meanwhile, the main stream has been 
diverted and the old river bed presents 
a wonderful scene of animation. Scores 
of enormous cranes swing to and fro 
across space, placing blocks of granite 
carefully into position ; piles of scaffold¬ 
ing soar far into the air; long lines of 
trains convey tons of cement made at 
the factory near at hand ; an army of 
workers toils far below, like a huge 
colony of ants, each engaged in his 
allotted task ; and above and around it 
all hangs a dense pall of smoke, bestow¬ 
ing a final touch of powerful beauty to 
the colossal scene. 

The work goes on unceasingly—by 
da}’ under a baking sun, the temperature 
averaging 106 degrees in the shade; 
and by night under enormous arc lamps, 
which throw everything into bold 
relief, presenting a wonderfully grand 
sight to the onlooker. 

Visitors to Wembley will have the 
opportunity of seeing a model of the 
dam in its completed state, and so of 
obtaining a clearer idea of the im¬ 
portant work it seems destined to do. 

THE CAR IN THE DESERT 
Weekly Service to Bagdad 

The fascinating cities of the Near 
East are now being opened up to rapid 
travel through the triumph of the motor¬ 
car over the difficulties of the desert. 

Two weekly services are being run 
from Beirut, in Syria, across the Syrian 
desert to Bagdad. 

One of them, beyond Damascus, passes 
Palmyra, once the gorgeous capital of 
Queen Zenobia. Thence it follows the 
ancient trade route which had till lately 
been almost completely neglected, and 
has been called by the Arabs the Road of 
the Unbelievers. It is sufficiently sup¬ 
plied with wells. 

From Bagdad a new motor route, 
avoiding all approach to Russian terri¬ 
tory, connects the capital of Mesopo¬ 
tamia with Teheran, the capital of 
Persia. Its stages are to Kasr-i-Shirin, 
Kermanshali, Hamadan, Kasvin, and 
Teheran. By this route it is possible to 
reach Teheran from London in 11 days. 

For purposes of travel in desert lands 
the camel is now being superseded, 
though it holds its own in the slower 
transport of light goods. 
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C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards : 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

How Much Cream is Required to Make a 
Pound of Butter? 

When properly treated a quart of good 
cream yields about a pound of butter. 

Is a Sprat a Real Species of Fish ? 

Yes ; it is one of the species of herrings 
known to science as Clupea sprattus. The 
common herring is Clupea harengus. 

Where is Plato in the Moon ? 

This circular plain, or crater, is just within 
the edge of the disc at the northern pole. 
What is the Weight of a Hippopotamus? 

A full grown animal weighs four tons, and 
sometimes even'more. A new-born baby hip¬ 
popotamus weighs about a hundred pounds. 
What Language is Spoken in the Faroe 
Islands? 

The people, descended from Norwegian 
colonists of tlie ninth century, speak an old 
Norse dialect. 

What is the Origin of the Phrase “ I’ll 
Give You Beans” ? 

This is probably derived from a French 
proverb : “ If he gives me peas. I’ll give him 
beans,” meaning, I will give him tit for tat. 
Why does Ice Melt when Salt is Put on It? 

Because when salt is mixed with water 
the freezing point of the liquid is lowered, 
and this begins directly the salt touches 
the moist top of the ice. 

Why do We Say Ghent when in Belgium 
the City is Called Gand? 

Gand is the Belgian, or French, name of 
tlie town, and Ghent is merely an English 
spelling of the sound, just- as we write 
Brussels for Bruxelles. 

How Long Does a Dream Last? 

It has been proved by the short interval 
between two waking periods when a sleeper 
has had a dream that apparently covered 
many years that, the dream really lasts 
only for a few moments. 

Which British Birds Sing at Night? 
The nightingale is tlie only bird in the 
world which persistently pours forth its 
melody the whole night through, though the 
blackcap may occasionally bo heard after 
dark. The sedge warbler, grasshopper 
warbler, and woodlark also sing at night. 
When was the White Horse Made the 
Emblem of Kent? 

An image of a rampant white horse was 
carried as an ensign by the Jutes and 
Saxons when they landed in Kent in 449, 
and this was carved on the hillside and 
designed on the flag of the Men of Kent. 
Why were the Chinese Boxers So Called ? 

The Chinese name of this organisation 
professing a fervent . nationalism and a 
hatred of foreigners means “ righteous 
harmony fist," a suggestion that in the 
interests, of national right they would 
strike out, and Boxer was a rough transla¬ 
tion of this name. 

Why do the Two Sides of a Street Have 
Odd and Even Numbers Respectively? 

This plan has been devised as more con¬ 
venient than numbering up one side and 
down another. The odd and even numbers 
run more or less together, and it is easy at 
any place in the street to know roughly 
where a particular house is situated. 

Why is a Chinese Called a Celestial ? 

In proclamations, especially those ad¬ 
dressed to foreigners, the Chinese describe 
their country as Tien-skan, which means 
Celestial Empire, this name being given 
probably because the earliest sovereigns 
of China were, according to tradition. 
Celestial beings. From this name of the 
country the natives came to be called by 
foreigners Celestials. 

Is.a Star where it Seems to be in the Sky? 

. The light of a star takes many years to 
travel to us, and by the time it reaches our 
eye the star may long since have, been 
extinguished. The star, too, travelling 
through space, has moved from where it was 
when the lis(ht of it started out, but owing 
to the star’s immense distance from the 
Earth this change of position is unappreciable 
exGept over long periods of time. 

Why is there Less Twilight at the 
Equator than at Other Parts? 
Twilight is caused by the reflection of 
sunlight from the dust (and perhaps moistu re) 
particles of the upper air after the Sun has 
gone below the horizon. Twilight lasts 
until the Sun has gone 18 degrees below the 
horizon, which-means that at the Equator, 
where the Sun always sets perpendicularly 
to the horizon, twilight lasts an hour and 
ten minutes. In higher latitudes, where the 
Sun makes a small angle with the horizon 
when rising and setting, the duration of 
twilight is much longer. In the Polar 
regions it lasts for months.. 


G.N. MAP CONTEST 

£125 in Rewards lor Readers 

Below is a map of Scotland divided info sections. Last week a map 
of England and Wales was given similarly divided, and next week a map 
of Ireland will be given. 

The Editor of the C.N. will give £50 to the reader who cuts out, pastes 
up, and colours these sections in the best way, so as to make a complete 



map of the United Kingdom. £5 each will be given to the next five 
competitors in order of merit, and 100 other prizes of 10s. each. 

The maps can be pasted up on a card or stiff paper, and full par¬ 
ticulars will be given later as to how the maps are to be sent in. The 
closing date of the contest will be June 12. 


HAPPINESS FROM AN 
AUSTRALIAN ORCHARD 
The Good Farmer and the 
Orphans 

Our good farmer friend in Western 
Australia, Air. H. Lake, of Bridgetown, 
has sent us from his orchards a gift of 
twenty cases of apples to be distributed 
among orphanage institutions. 

Last year Mr. Lake sent the Editor 
fifteen cases for the same purpose, and 
he asks that fifteen of the cases of this 
season's fruit may be sent to the same 
institutions as last year, and that the 
extra five cases should go to two Roman 
Catholic orphanages. 

Mr. Lake tells us that the great 
pleasure he.had in receiving letters of 
thanks from the institutions receiving 
his apples last year more than repaid 
him ; and -the thought of the pleasure 
he must have given to all these 
children makes one wish he could 
distribute the whole crop of apples to 
such places. 

It has been a great pleasure to carry' 
out Air. Lake’s wishes once more, and 
we are sure our readers will share our 
pleasure in thinking of the happy effects 
of such a kindly act. Far across the 
Earth leaps the joy that is born in a 
friendly thought, and the C.N. lives to 
spread goodwill about the world. 


THE TRAVELLING 
BLACKSMITH 
Oxfordshire’s Good Idea 

Oxfordshire has a very progressive 
County Agricultural Committee. 

Taking note of the room for improve¬ 
ment in the work of the county’s black¬ 
smiths, it was decided to help them with 
education in general metal and repair 
work and in the use of simple machinery. 
Such education, it was rightly thought, 
would be of general value to the county’s 
agricultural industry, which requires 
intelligent smithwork. 

So the Committee have equipped a 
travelling motor van, which is nothing 
more than a converted four-ton lorry'. 
It. has been equipped with .welding 
plant, emery-grinding and drilling 
machines, lathe, work bench, vices, and 
an outfit of small' tools. Power for 
driving the machines installed is given 
by a small oil-engine. This van is going 
from smithy to smithy, showing how 
things are done in up-to-date style. 
Thus, under the spreading chestnut 
trees of Oxfordshire, we may see not 
only Longfellow’s brawny iron-smiter, 
but a process of welding by the oxy- 
acetylene process, which would very 
much have astonished the contem¬ 
poraries of the poet. 


VENUS AND JUPITER 

PLANET GLORIES OF THE 
EVENING SKY 

World 1300 Times the Size of 
the Earth 

FAR-OFF ECLIPSE OF A MOON, 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The evening sky is becoming ex¬ 
ceptionally rich in planetary glories; 
east, west, and south, there is a magni¬ 
ficent world shining down upon us. 

Saturn, the planet that is now almost 
due south and to the left of the bright 
star Spica at io p.m., was described in 
detail in the C.N. for April 12. Venus, 
at her brightest on Sunday next, is now 
a splendid orb of light, lingering in the 
north-west until after midnight and far 
outshining all else. 

In the east, Jupiter, her rival in 
planetary lustre, is also unmistakable, 
no other object approaching him in 
brilliance in that part ■ of the sky. 
Between io and 10.30 he is in the east 



Present general appearance and relative 
apparent sizes of Venus and Jupiter 

above the horizon, at almost exactly the 
same height as Venus in the north-west. 
Thus a good opportunity is afforded for 
comparing the relative brightness of 
these two lustrous planets. 

Venus far outshines the other to the 
eye, and might therefore be assumed to 
be the larger, but when viewed through 
a telescope the reverse is seen to be the 
case. The chief reason for the much 
greater brilliance of Venus is her present 
relative nearness to the Sun—67 million 
miles as against Jupiter’s distance of 
490 million miles. Venus therefore 
receives, area for area, about sixty' times 
more light from the Sun than Jupiter, 
which is now almost at his farthest from 
the solar orb. 

The accompanying diagram shows 
these two worlds as seen at present 
through a telescope. Venus appears as 
a magnificent and intensely luminous 
crescent, with only very faint and 
indefinite shadings, while Jupiter, with 
his series of cloud belts,' constantly 
changing' as he rapidly revolves in his 
short day of about 9 hours 55 minutes, 
is a fascinating object, full of most in¬ 
teresting detail. His four largest moons 
also add enormously to the charm of his 
immense world, a globe actually 1300 
times the size of our own. 

Shadow of a Tiny Moon 

Across this, from time to time, his 
moons may be seen to pass, their tiny 
white discs often standing out in bright 
relief against the varied tints and 
shadings of his great belts of cloud. 
Often accompanying the particular moon 
in transit, the dark disc of its shadow 
travels across Jupiter’s clouds also. On 
rare occasions two shadows may be seen 
together speeding across the great 
| sphere. One or other of these satellites 
' is frequently taken behind his bulky' 
; globe; and occasionally, about once a 
1 week or so at present, one of these 
. bright moons gradually vanishes ; it 
has passed into the shadow of Jupiter, 

| and so we get a far-off'eclipse of a moon, 
i It is also most interesting to see one of 
j these moons reappear, as it were, out of 
the blackness of the sky'. 

I Jupiter is now just over 400 million 
miles from us, and during the next fort¬ 
night will come a little nearer. Venus 
is also getting nearer, being at present 
about 40 million miles away, but as her 
crescent is getting thinner she will soon 
begin to wane. G. F. AL 
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A Tale of White Men 
Among the Red Men 

. . CHAPTER 31 

Danny Loses His Hair 

ANNV pulled himself slowly tip 
from the ground. A mist 
was before his eyes, and through 
his bewildered mind flashed the 
thought, “ The Indians mean to 
torture me to death ! " 

He had heard terrible tales of 
the Indians’ cruelty—unfortun¬ 
ately most of them true, for the 
Indian was trained to bear and 
inflict torture from his earliest 
infancy. He bore any amount of 
* frightful pain himself without flinch¬ 
ing, and he only laughed when he 
saw someone else suffering. F.ven 
in those rough days a white man 
would have been lynched if he 
had been caught doing some of 
the cruel things that the. Indians 
did just as a source of amusement, 
without any ill-feeling at all. 

. So Danny was convinced that 
his end had come. But through 
his bruised and quivering body 
went.a sudden wave of courage. 

.“ They mean to kill me,” he 
thought. “ Very well. They shall 
see that a white boy can be as 
brave as an Indian. David trusts 
me, and Daniel Boone will hear 
that I died bravely.” 

Danny pulled himself upright 
and stood swaying, clenching his 
fists to keep his" courage high. He 
heard a buzzing sound about him, 
and when the mist had cleared 
from his eyes saw, to his amaze¬ 
ment, that there were only smiling 
and friendly faces about him. 

The painted warriors nodded 
their heads with approval. Corn¬ 
stalk laid a kindly hand on his 
shoulder to steady him, and Eagle 
Feather stood near saying some¬ 
thing which at last the bewildered 
Danny made out to be, “ Brave 
boy ! Good little brother ! ” 

Danny could not understand 
what it’was all about, but he had 
a! I he could do to keep on his feet. 
He forced himself to hold his head 
very high, and managed to smile,. 

Then he realised that besides 
Cornstalk and the other warriors 
there was a stern, tall warrior 
dressed like a chief who stood re¬ 
garding him a little distance off. 

“That must be Blackfish! ” 
thought Danny, with a thrill. 

After a moment Blackfish ap¬ 
proached, took Danny by the 
shoulder, thumped his back and 
chest with no gentle blows, then 
looked long and sternly into the 
boy’s eyes. Danny returned the 
gaze steadily. 

Suddenly the chieftain ceased 
his scrutiny, slipped his arm about 
Danny’s young shoulders, and 
gave a gentle pressure. The boy, 
looking up at him, saw that his 
hard face had melted. 

Blackfish,' adopted son of the 
Shawnee chief, had accepted Danny 
Halifax as his son. 

Now the warriors were all kind¬ 
ness. They crowded round Danny, 
offering him presents, talking to 
him in' their own guttural dialect 
or in broken English. 

After a moment or two an old, 
old warrior approached, and all 
the others made way for him. He 
held in his hand a piece of birch 
bark containing some grey ashes, 
and, while the other Indians stood 
about in a semi-circle, he made 
Dannv sit down on the ground. 
Then, sitting down cross-legged on 
a mat, he began ceremoniously to 
pull out the white boy's hairs, one 
by one ! 

Danny nerved himself, and held 
his face as steady as he could. The 
process was painful, but Danny 
was hardy, and it was not as bad as 
toothache ! Moreover, he knew 
that any sign frem him that it 
hurt would make the Indians rate 
him as a coward ; he felt that the 
honour of the white people was at 
stake. 

So, while the old warrior rubbed 
his thumb and forefinger in the 
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ashes to get a firmer hold on Danny’s 
hairs, the white boy looked about 
him at the others, noting the way 
their hair was done. One of the 
differences of the Indian tribes was 
the way they dressed their hair. 
The Shawnees had heads entirely 
bald except for the scalp-lock at 
the top. Danny had noticed this 
before, and, unthinkingly, had sup¬ 
posed they shaved their heads. 

Eagle Feather stood near by, 
chatting with his father, . and 
smiling encouragingly at his foster 
brother. He knew that the hair¬ 
dressing Danny was undergoing 
was painful, but he would not 
have dreamed of suggesting that 
the boy be allowed to rest from his 
journey before the adoption ,cere- 
monics began. 

It was a long process, but the 
old warrior was merciful; and at 
last it was over. All Danny’s hair 
had been plucked out except for a 
circle about two inches in diameter 
on the top of his head. This was 
divided into three parts. The old 
warrior reached into a bag at his 
side and drew out some strings of 
beads. These he plaited into two 
of the strands of hair. 

The third strand, the middle one, 
was treated even more carefully. 
From his bag the old warrior took 
some strips of beaten silver and 
some silver brooches. These he 
twisted into the scalp lock. 

It must be remembered that the 
early backwoods scouts wore their 
hair quite long. Danny’s had 
hung below his shoulders, and 
even when tightly twisted with 
the beads and silver, his scalp- 
lock was of considerable length. 

“ Hai ! Hai ! ” cried Eagle 
Feather admiringly when the busi¬ 
ness was finished. 

He put out his hand to Danny in 
the white man's gesture, in con¬ 
gratulation, and Danny grasped it, 
glad of the support as lie staggered 
to his feet. His plucked head 
tingled, and his scalp-lock had been 
bound so tightl v that it, too, seemed 
as if it were feeing pulled out by 
the roots. 

” What happens now ? ” he 
asked rather forlornly, wishing 
with all his heart he was bade in 
the security of his father’s camp. 

“ Come with me, little brother,” 
said Eagle Feather, and led him to 
his own tepee. Here he produced 
a breech-clout of fine, soft doeskin. 

“ Take off your white man’s 
clothes and put this on," he said. 

Danny nodded and obeyed 
quickly. 

“ Now am I an Indian ? ” he de¬ 
manded as he faced the chief’s son. 

Eagle Feather laughed and shook 
his head. 

“ Not yet, little brother ! Von 
are still white ■ ” 

Then he added critically, as he 
examined Dannj^’s thin shoulders 
where the tan of his neck and arms 
left off. ” Far too white.” 

With the air of an artist. Eagle 
Feather turned to a row of earthen¬ 
ware bowls on the ground beside 
him. They were filled with coloured 
earths and chalk, and, with a bit 
of soft deerskin, the chief's son 
began to paint Danny in the 
ceremonial colours for adoption. 

First he covered every inch of 
Danny’s white skin with red earth 
from the largest bowl. It hurt 
when it was rubbed into Danny’s 
still tender scalp, but he. said 
nothing, and Eagle Feather was 
too absorbed to notice when he 
shrank involuntarily. 

“ I’m the right colour now, 
anyway," said Danny, surveying 
his legs—stained a dark red—with 
satisfaction. 

Eagle Feather looked at him 
critically, head on one side. 

“ H’m I Near enough,” he replied, 
and turned to a feowl of pitch- 
black earth. 

He moistened this with water 
and, with a stiff feather, drew 


ceremonial lines and symbols over 
the red background of Dan ny’s body. 

•“ I wish I had a looking-glass,” 
remarked the white boy. 

” What is that ? ” murmured 
Eagle Feather, absorbed in his work. 

He was outlining his figures 
with white chalk, and giving point 
to the designs with yellow clay. 

” A glass to see yourself in.” 
explained Danny haltingly. 

Eagle Feather put the last touch 
to his work, and burst into laughter. 

“ You wish to see how you 
look ? ” he cried. “ Very well ! ” 

Eagle Feather went to the door 
of his tepee and called. A squaw 
responded, and, after receiving 
Eagle Feather's orders, went away 
again. In a. moment she came 
back with a copper kettle, brightly 
polished. 

In its shining surface Danny 
saw a stranger, painted red, black, 
yellow, and white, with head as 
bald as an egg except for three odd¬ 
looking tufts of hair standing almost 
straight up. 

“ Whee-ew ! ” whistled Danny. 
“ Couldn’t he a redder Indian than 
that, could I ? ” 

" You must have more than a 
red skin to be an Indian ! ” said 
Eagle Feather gravely ; and, with 
a last look at his handiwork, he 
went to the door of his tepee and 
signalled with his hand. 

CHAPTER 32 
“ Will You Accept Him ? ” 

A moment later the tall form 
**• of Blackfish stepped under 
the door flap and entered the tent. 

Dar.ny could not repress an 
involuntary shudder as he saw the 
warrior.. He was painted from 
head to foot in the most savage 
colours. Across h.is face, over the 
bridge of his nose and oyer his 
eyes, ran a broad black stripe like 
a. mask. Behind this his eyes 
flashed sternly as he surveyed his 
son-to-be. Attached to his scalp- 
lock were three long feathers of 
the Golden Eagle, which stood up. 

Danny, staring with fascinated 
eyes at this terrible warrior, put 
out a hand toward the kindly 
Eagle Feather. Blackfish noted 
this gesture of appeal, but the 
stern eyes did not relax. 

” Hah ! ” said Blackfish, noticing 
Danny's rather thin chest. “ He 
looks a weakling ! ” 

Danny was offended. He with¬ 
drew his hand from Eagle Feather’s 
kindly hold and stuck out. his chin. 

“ I may be just a trifle thin, 
sir,” he said ; ” but what there is 
on me is all muscle.” 

” So ? ” replied the chieftain, 
and just a suspicion of a twinkle 
appeared deep in his fierce eyes. 

He put out his hand for Danny 
to grip. 

Danny had often practised his 
grip, and was rather proud of it 
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for his age. So he advanced and 
gave the big brown hand of Black¬ 
fish a mighty squeeze. 

The next thing that happened 
was a loud bang, which Danny 
realised dimly was made by his 
own head coming in contact with 
the wall of the tepee. Blackfish, with 
a slight turn of his wrist, had flung 
Danny hurtling through the air ! 

The white boy was immediately 
on his feet again, and advancing 
toward the gigantic warrior. 

“ Try again ! ” said Danny, 
through his clenched teeth. “ 1 
guess I didn't get a very good hold 
that time.” 

Behind his blaclc-painted mask 
the eyes of the chieftain fairly 
twinkled, and a faint smile ap¬ 
peared on his lips as he shook his 
head. 

“ Come ! ” he said, and took 
Danny’s hand. 

Followed by Eagle Feather, they 
went out of the tepee. 

When they came to the main street 
of the village, Blackfish stopped. 

“ Ahyee ! Ahyee ! Ahyee ! ” 

In rapid syllables the warrior 
uttered the alarm yell, and im¬ 
mediately the 'whole village came 
running—men, women, children, 
and dogs ; all gathered about to see. 

Still holding Danny by the hand, 
Blackfish began a speech. 

“ Warriors ! Here is a new 
warrior for our tribe. Will you 
accept him ? He is small, but the 
ghost within him is valiant and 
undaunted. He is white, but the 
waters of our stream will wash the 
white blood and bones from him. 
He is young, but he will grow tall 
and wise. Warriors, will you take 
him ? ” 

There were grunts of approval 
from the Indians at this speech, 
which was merely a form. 

Danny had noticed that Corn¬ 
stalk and an elderly Indian woman 
had remained at the door of their 
tepee some little distance away. 
Now, at a nod from Cornstalk, the 
Indian woman came forward, lead¬ 
ing some other squaws. 

“ My mother,” whispered Eagle 
Feather, who had stood just behind 
Danny during the speech. 

Danny looked with interest at 
the chief’s wife. It was his first 
sight of Flying Bird, and lie loved 
her at once. Her wrinkled, gentle 
old face broke into a smile of wel¬ 
come as she approached him. 

“ Come with me,” she said, in 
the guttural Shawnee dialect that 
was soft on her tongue; and, 
followed by the squaws, she led 
Danny to the streain. 

The men dispersed, all. except 
Eagle Feather and Blackfish, who 
watched from a little distance, as 
the ceremonial washing was done by 
the women, directed by Flying Bird. 

Danny was put head under in 
the stream and thoroughly scrubbed 
from head to foot. Spluttering 
and breathless, he saw all his 
painted decorations go floating 
down on the current, and then the 
women took handfuls of sand and 
scrubbed his skin so violently that 
he thouglit'he was being flayed. 

Just as he had decided that the 
last remaining inch of his skin had 
been rubbed off by the rough hands 
of the women and the scraping 
sand,"he was doused head under 
again, and brought out, dripping and 
sore, feeling more dead than alive. 

With a wave of his hand Black¬ 
fish dismissed the women, who went 
off chattering and laughing. It was 
evident they had enjoyed their 
part of the performance. 

Danny, for his part, stood drip¬ 
ping and shivering on the bank. He 
saw Blackfish, with a ceremonial 
gesture, give Eagle Feather a tall 
staff decorated with deers' tails. 
Eagle Feather took it, and ap¬ 
proached the white boy. 

“ How soon shall I be an 
Indian ? ” muttered Danny, when 
his friend was near enough. “ I’ve 
had enough washing to last me 
the rest of my life.” 

Eagle Feather looked surprised. 

“ We go now through a very 
ancient form by which the tribe, 
assembled in the council house, vote 
whether you shall be accepted or 
put to death.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

Brave Mariners 

'"T’om, Bob, and Little Jack lived 
at the seaside. 

One day they went out in a 
rowing-boat, hoping to find ad¬ 
ventures. It was a calm day, 
and the boat bobbed up and 
down in the sunshine, while 
Tom and Bob each puiled an oar 
and Little Jack pretended to fish 
with a rod and a piece of string. 

They had brought some food 
with them, and a. stone bottle 
full of water, and they had great 
fun picnicking in the boat. But 
they did not find any adventures. 
They grew' tired after a while, 
and Little Jack fell asleep ; Tom, 
too, nodded over his oar, and 
Bob began to snore lustily. 

When they woke up it was 
dark, and a dense fog had come 
down and hidden everything. 

Little Jack began to cry be¬ 
cause they could not see which 
way to go. Then he said he was 
hungry, and Tom and Bob, 
though they were hungry as well, 
gave him the last biscuit to com¬ 
fort him. 

“ It’s the water we must be 
most careful with,” Tom said. 

‘ ‘ Suppose this sea mist doesn’t lift 
for days, we might die of thirst." 

That didn’t cheer up Little 
Jack at all, and he cried louder 
than ever. 

Far off they could hear the 
wailing of ships’ sirens. 

“Let’s shout,’’suggested Tom. 

And they shouted at the top 
of their voices; but no one 
came to their help. 

“ I hope a steamer doesn’t run 
us down,” said Bob, shuddering. 

And at that Little Jack whim¬ 
pered afresh. 

It was a dreadful night. Bob 
tried to hearten the others by 
telling them they were like the 
brave mariners in stories. But 
they did not feel like brave 
mariners; they only felt like 
three cold, miserable, frightened 
little boys who wanted their 
home and their mother. 

“ Give me a drink,” Jack 
begged, after they had been 
rowing for what seemed like 
hours. There was just enough 
water left for one person, not a 
drop over. Tom’s throat was 
parched, too, but Jack was the 
baby of the party. 

“ He’d better have it, hadn’t 
he ? ” said Tom. 

Bob gulped back his own long¬ 
ing in the darkness. 

" Very well,” he replied. 

And I think he and Tom were 
very much like brave mariners 
then. 

They were “ up against 
things ” now in very truth, yet 
each borrowed strength and cour¬ 
age from the thought, and Bob 
tried to say jestingly, “ I wonder 
how many miles out we are.” 

But in the next few minutes 
day began to dawn and the mist 
to clear, and they saw a stretch 
of sandy beach. The tide had 
washed them back to within 
easy paddling distance of a 
lonely part of the shore. 

It they had only known, any 
time during those weary hours of 
night they could have got out of 
the boat and walked home ! 
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Jacko Has His Photograph Taken 

J acko felt a millionaire when he made some money by 
selling his rabbits. He walked round the' town clinking 
his money in his pockets and wondering what he should buy. 

He spent a long time hanging round the big sweetshop, 
where he stayed nearly half an hour gazing in the window 
wondering what to buy. But he couldn’t make up his mind, so 
he had a little walk round to think about it. 

And then, as he passed the photographer’s, he forgot all about 
the sweets. 

“ Coo ! I’ll have my photo taken ! ” he said. “ Won't 
the mater be pleased when I give her one ! ” 

He went into the shop straight away. 

Certainly, sir,” said the man behind the counter. “ This 
way, if you please.” And he took Jacko into a studio with a 
big camera and lots of funny skylights. 

While the photographer was being fetched, Jacko had a 
good look round. There were lots of pictures on the walls, and 
he noticed that people were photographed in all sorts of positions. 
Some of them wore evening dress and sat on sofas, and some of 
them wore hats, and looked as if they were, out of doors. 

Jacko was very impressed. 

He practised standing in several positions, and then the 
photographer came in, and before he knew where he.was Jacko 
found himself sitting on a little gilt chair, and being told t'o 
“ look pleasant.” 

“ I always do,” said Jacko indignantly. 

But the photographer took no notice.' He had gone up to the 
camera and put his head under a black cloth. 

It was all over before Jacko had time to put on his best smile 



“Look pleasant, please,” said the photographer 

and arrange his tail to his liking. He was very disappointed. 

“ I’ll have another,” he said, jingling' his money. 

“ Same position, sir ? ” asked the photographer. 

Jacko thought a bit. He wondered if they had any fancy 
dresses they could lend him. He fancied a picture of himself 
as a cowboy. 

But they hadn’t. All the photographer could do was to bring 
out a model horse, and suggest Jacko should be photographed 
sitting on its back. 

Jacko was delighted. He clambered up on the horse, and 
tried to conjure up a smile as he faced the camera. 

But the horse was very slippery, and it was as much as Jacko 
could do to stay on its back at all. He wriggled so much that 
the photographer got quite angry, and said he w'as doing it on 
purpose. 

And just as the photograph was being taken, down he came 
' with a crash. Over went the horse ! And over went the camera ! 
And on the top of the lot rolled the photographer! 

There w r as a terrific din. 

“ Wait till I get at you, you young rascal! ” shouted the poor 
man. But he w'as so mixed up with the camera and the black 
cloth over his head, that he couldn’t see what he was doing, 
And by the time he got clear Jacko was out in the street, 
making for home as fast as he could go ! „ 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


Df MERRYMAN 

“ YV hen is the man coming to 
paint our 1 house ? ” Mrs. 
Brown asked her husband. 

“ I have telephoned him many 
times,” he replied, “ but he always 
says ‘ Tomorrow.’ 1 think he must 
be one of those Futurist painters we 
read about.” 

, 0 0 m 

Is Your Name Inman ? 

J'he ancestor of the Inmans was 
the host of an inn, and the 
name dates back to very early times. 
Other names derived from the 
workers at an inn are Hostler and 
Oastler. 

□ 0 0 

\\7hy. is an acquitted prisoner like 
a' rifle ? 

Because he is taken up, charged, 
and let off. 

0 0 0 

What Am I ? 

I’m a strange contradiction; I’m 
new and I’m old, 

I’m often in tatters, and oft decked 
in gold. 

Though I never could read, yet let¬ 
tered I’m found; 

Though blind, I enlighten; though 
free, I am bound. 

I’m always in black, and I’m 
always in white; 

I’m grave and I’m gay, I am heavy 
and light. 

In fonn, too, I differ; I’m thick 
and I’m thin, 

I’ve no flesh and no bone, yet I’m 
covered with skin; 

I’ve more points than the compass, 
more stops than the flute; 

I sing without voice, without speak¬ 
ing confute. 

I’m English, I’m German, I’m 
French, and I’m Dutch; 

Some love me too fondly, some slight 
me too much. Answer next week 


0 0 0 . 

A Hidden Word Puzzle 



When placed in their correct order tae 
initial letters of the words represented by 
these pictures will spell the name of a 
thing we use when writing. Can you find 
out what it is ? Solution next week 

□ 0 0 

What is the difference between an 
estate agent and a necktie.? 
One is agent for property and 
the other is a proper tie for a gent. 

□ 0 0 
The Little Gentleman 
Young Henry, who went up to 
Cam., 

Said, “ So morbidly courteous I am. 
Taught, since 1 was nursed,' 
To let others go first, 

I can’t even pass an exam, i ” 


Speaking from Experience 
pOF.T : “ Is the editor in ? ” 
Office-boy : “ No, sir.” 

Poet: “ Well, take this poem and 
throw it into his waste-paper 
basket.” 

0 0 0 
A Modern Spider 



Snap—. 

“ Y noisy parcel you have there, 
Which buzzes as you go. 

I’d like to hear what it contains. 
Do, postman, let me know.” 

The Brownie Postman— 

“ Flies! When a full supply of them 
This district cannot boast, 

Squire Spider wires up to town 
And gets some down by post! ” 
000 
' Safety First 

Y farmer’s wife, while visiting 
London, took her first ride in a 
taxi. The speed made her rather 
nervous, and she noticed with 
growing alann that the driver fre¬ 
quently held out his hand as a 
signal to following traffic. 

At last she became amazed, and, 
leaning out of the window, said to 
the driver: 

“ Young man, give more atten¬ 
tion to your car, and watch where 
you are going. I’ll tell you if it 
starts raining.” 

0 0 0 
A Riddle in Rhyme 
YJY first is in weather, but not in 
rain, 

My second’s in suffering, but not 
in pain, 

My third is in bristle, but not in 
brush, 

My fourth is in listen, but not in 
hush, 

My fifth is in iron, but not in steel, 
My sixth is in spindle, but not in 
reel. 

My seventh’s in Egypt, and also in 
Greece, 

My eighth is in tutor and also in 
teach, 

My ninth is in over, but not in bend, 
Afy tenth is in finis, and also in end, 
My whole is an Englishman brave 
and bold, 

When you’ve found out the letters 
the name will be told. 

Answer next week 
0 0 0 

What colour were the wind and 
waves in the last great storm ? 
The wind blew and the waves 
rose. 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What Is It? .Stone 
Do You Know Me? Health 
The Flag with the White Cross 

The flag was cut into two pieces, as 
shown in the first diagram, and then, 
by rearranging the two pieces on the 


J 


white oblong, a red flag with a white 
cross was formed, the cross being the 
white showing through from the 
oblong under the red pieces. 

Who Was He? 

The Poet Laureate was Tennyson 


A Tiny Traveller 

A brave little girl passed 
through Winnipeg in a Canadian 
National train bound for Sas- 
II lcatcliewan the other da}'. 

Though only n, Margaret 
Vanbeselare had travelled from 
Rousselaere, Belgium, alone. 

But the men on the ships and 
on the trains vied with each 
2 other in kindness to her, and she 
- much enjoyed her long journey. 


Une Toute Petite Voyageuse 

L’autre jour, une fillette coura- 
geuse etait de passage a Winni¬ 
peg dans un train du Canadien 
National, en route pour Sas¬ 
katchewan. ’ • 

Ouoique agee de onze ans seule- 
ment, Margaret Vanbeselare 
avait fait, toute -seule, le voyage 
depuis Rousellare, en Belgique. 

Mais les employes des bateaux 
et des trains ont rivalise de 
complaisance envers elle, et 
elle a pleinement joui de son 
long voyage. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Bridget’s Babies 

Dridget envied Maisie, the 
little girl who lived' 
next door, because she had two 
babies to play with. 

In Bridget’s house there 
were no babies; and though 
she had a large family of dolls, 
who could open and shut their 
eyes and squeak Mamma ! if 
you squeezed them hard, they 
were not nearly so interesting 
as real babies that could laugh 
and cry, and hold out fat little 
arms to you when you came 
home from school. 

Maisie’s babies were twin 
sisters, and they were christ¬ 
ened Violet and Daisy, be¬ 
cause they came in the spring. 

“ I do wish I could wake up 
in the morning and find baby 
tw’ins,” sighed Bridget; and 
when her mother said the next 
morning, “ Bridget, I’ve got a 
surprise for you,” she cried, 
“ Oh, Mummy, is it twins ? ” 

“ No, you funny child. It’s 
this. Daddy has taken rooms 
for us at a farmhouse in the 
country for six months, and 
we are going tomorrow.” 

This was not quite such a 
nice surprise as a baby sister ; 
but Bridget was very pleased, 
especially when she saw what a 
lovely farmhouse it was. There 
were woods and meadows all 
round it full of cowslips. 

The morning after they ar¬ 
rived the farmer said to Bridget, 
“ I wonder if T could find a 
little lass to take care of a pair 
of babies that have lost their 
mother.” 

“ Babies ! Oh, do let me 
mind them ! ” cried Bridget. 

She skipped along beside the 
farmer, and asked him lots 
of questions : “ How old were 
the babies ? What were they 
dressed in ? And what were 
their names ? ” . 

The farmer laughed, and said: 

“ They were born last night. 
They’re dressed in white wool,' 



and you must give ’em their 
bottles—and names, too, if 
you like.” 

The farmer opened a door, 
and what do you think Bridget 
saw ? Two tiny, woolly lambs. 

They were the sweetest 
babies; and Bridget named 
them Blossom and Buttercup, 
and fed them out of a bottle 
until they grew fat and frisky. 
And she is quite sure they 
think she is their mother, 
because whenever they see her 
they cry Ma ! Ma ! 



























































































The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest hook for children in the world. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

May 24, 1924 - 1 1 Every Thursday, 2d.- 


Toe C.N. is posted anywhere, inland and abroad 
for tis. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
I5tn of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for Ms.; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below. 


BOY AND GIRL GOLFERS - SPRING CLEANING IN THE ABBEY • MUSSOLINI’S LION 



The Doomed C-iJ^e—A Or,view of Waft-r.'oo Bridge, London, toping towards St. Paul's,with Somerset House on the .eft. The bridge has been sinking, and is now Cosed Mr rebuilding. See page 2 



Wembley’s Working Model of a Mine—Mr. and Mrs. Phelps adjusting the working model 
of the Treherbert Coal Mine at Wembley, in building which they have spent 20 years 



Egypt’s Premier Goes for a Bide —Zaghlul Pasha, the 
prime Minister of Egypt, is taking a short holiday and 
is spending it by touring through part of the country 
to study conditions. He is here seen riding on his donkey 


cfn "9 N , orlh . ® erwi 5 k—Viscount Caine and Lady Katherine Petty-Fitimaurice 

children of the Earl and Countess of Kerry, enjoying a round of golf at North Berwick 


’J <•. <?% , 



The Ivory Leopard Stands on Guard—This is one of a pair of 17th- 
century ivory leopards, inlaid with copper discs, which were taken at the 
Ca C t u l ' e of ® enin years ago. They are of very great interest and value, 
and have been lent to the British Museum indefinitely by the King 



Spring Cleaning in the Abbey—The tombs of the kings 
and queens in Westminster Abbey are being thoroughly 
cleaned. The work is being done by Mr. R. J. Quennell, 
who is here seen polishing the Coronation Chair 



Mussolini and His Lion—Signor Mussolini, the Italian Premier, was presented some time 
ago with a lion cub, which is now in the Rome Zoo. He often visits his pet and romps with it 


Young Sculptor at Work—Percy Norman, of Ashford, Kent, aged 12, whose plasticine 
models are on view at the Empire Exhibition. He is the youngest exhibitor of such work 


THE AMAZING CALIPH OF OLD BAGDAD—SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR JUNE 


ni'ii&n 1 I ‘SI Thursday by the proprietors, The Amalgamated Press (1922), Ltd., The Flectway House, Farringdon St.., London, E.C.4 It is registered as a newspaper and for tnn«- 

minion bj Canadian po.t. It can be ordered (witbMj Magazine) irorn these agents: Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon and Ootcb ; South Africa, Central News Agency; India, A 111. Wheeler andCo, 
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